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ABSTRACT 


DEVELOPING A MINISTRY MODEL FOR LEADERS TO 
EVANGELIZE TO THE UNCHURCHED 
THROUGH SMALL GROUPS 


by 
Darryl A. Burton, Sr. 
United Theological Seminary, 2024 


Mentors 


Vance Ross, DMin 
Rudy Rasmus, DMin 
Lillian Smith, DMin 


Converted Heart Christian Methodist Episcopal (CME) Church is a church plant that 
launched on January 11, 2015. The hypothesis seeks to support how if leaders receive 
proper training, then they will have the knowledge and experience to evangelize the 
unchurched community. The development of the evangelistic project seeks to identify the 
participants, choose the appropriate curriculum, assist in the training the ministry leaders 
and those who will survey the communities and decide on the qualitative research 
assessment. Several workshops will be held over a six-week period to train the 


participants in understanding their role and responsibilities as ministry leaders. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this project analysis chapter is to summarize the research 
conducted and provide a detailed application for a ministry model for evangelizing to the 
unchurch. This research project, “Developing A Ministry Model for Leaders to 
Evangelize to the Unchurched Through Small Groups,” will be designed to assist leaders 
in their development towards spiritual growth. The goal is to develop leaders through a 
series of workshops and real time demonstrations. Evangelism was once door to door 
contact method in hopes of someone answering the door and engaging in a conversation 
concerning the Gospel of Jesus Christ. There has been a decline in recent years with this 
approach of witnessing and the global pandemic of 2020 paralyzed traditional efforts of 
sharing Christ. We experienced the same situation during the 911 terrorist attacks in New 
York City and Pennsylvania. Author Randy Newman wrote in his book, Questioning 
Evangelism — Engaging People’s Hearts the Way Jesus Did, said there is a need to 
address the question of why should anyone worship a God that allowed 911? Newman’s 
response was, “I don’t know why God allows evil things to happen, but I’m glad that He 
did allow one evil thing to happen — He allowed Jesus to die on the cross. That was, from 


a human perspective, an evil thing.””! 


' Randy Newman, Questioning Evangelism — Engaging People’s Heart the Way Jesus Did (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Kregel Publishing, 2017), 121. 
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This work of developing leaders took place through a virtual platform of Zoom, 
which allowed opportunities to engage with each participant. In light of the evil that 
occurs in the world, the overall objective and mission is reaching souls and sharing the 
gospel. Leaders will have opportunities to learn new methods that are effective. Author 
Larry Moyer, in his book, Show me How to Share the Gospel gives a breakdown of the 
bad news/good news method for introducing the unchurched to the gospel. When sharing 
the gospel with an unbeliever, Moyer wrote: 

When the Bible says that all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God, it 

means God has set a standard that every that every one of us must meet. That 

standard is God Himself. We must be holy as He is holy, as perfect as He is 
perfect. But it doesn’t matter how religiously we live or how good we are, we 
cannot meet the standard. All of us have sinned and fall short of the glory of 

God.” 

The leaders will learn this portion, that Moyer refer to as the bad news because 
people often are not told that they are sinners. People must hear the bad news first. This 
prepares one to walk away with good news. Moyer said, “The Bible is saying that Christ 
came into the world, took the sin that was causing your death, placed it upon Himself, 
and died in your place. He was your substitute.’ 

Additionally, the goal of this research project will seek to identify several tools, 
such as workshops, Bible Study, and role playing to assist leaders in learning basic 
biblical text, increase their spiritual knowledge of the word, and to further foster an 


evangelistic formation. The hypothesis for this project states if the leaders develop an 


understanding of how Jesus built his ministry team, and daily demonstrated how to share 


? Larry Moyer, Show Me How to Share the Gospel (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Publication, 1998), 
28. 


3 Moyer, Show Me How to Share the Gospel, 29. 


the love of God with those on the margins, then through a six-week workshop on 
evangelism, then they will grow in their self-worth and biblical literacy which will foster 
an evangelistic formation. 

One of the major problems in churches today is people not embracing the practice 
of evangelizing in the community. How can churches expect to grow when there is no 
structure in place to evangelize? The membership at Converted Heart Christian Methodist 
Episcopal (CME) Church are slowly learning the value of evangelizing but remain 
hesitant due to their fears, lack of knowledge, and being rejected by strangers. 

The congregational makeup of Converted Heart CME Church are persons from 
various religious background. Some have a greater level of understanding biblical text 
but still lack the practical application of being sent out, as Jesus did to his disciples, to 
share the good news. One of the areas where Converted Heart CME Church pride itself is 
in having a sense of fellowship. The next section will deal with the investigative work of 
each of the four foundational chapters, biblical, historical, theological, and 
interdisciplinary work. 

The Biblical foundation (chapter two) of forming small groups for evangelistic 
development emanates from the New Testament scripture, Matthew 14:22-32 which 
states: 

Immediately he made the disciples get into the boat and go on ahead to the other 

side, while he dismissed the crowds. And after he had dismissed the crowds, he 

went up the mountain by himself to pray. When evening came, he was there 
alone, but by this time the boat, battered by the waves, was far from the land, for 
the wind was against them. And early in the morning he came walking towards 
them on the sea. But when the disciples saw him walking on the sea, they were 
terrified, saying, “It is a ghost!” And they cried out in fear. But immediately Jesus 
spoke to them and said, “Take heart, it is I; do not be afraid.” Peter answered him, 


“Lord, if t is you, command me to come to you on the water.” He said, “Come.” 
So Peter got out of the boat, started walking on the water, and came toward Jesus. 


But when he noticed the strong wind, he became frightened, and beginning to 
sink, he cried out, “Lord, save me!” Jesus immediately reached out his hand and 
caught him, saying to him, “You of little faith, why did you doubt?” When they 
got into the boat, the wind ceased. 

An overview of the Gospel of Matthew 14:22-32 demonstrates the evangelistic 
foundation of preparing the way for the new communities to receive the good news. 
Evangelizing is a walk into the unknown and a walk of trusting God through the process. 
Evangelizing involves pressing our way through challenges, barriers, lack of faith, and a 
dependence upon each other, instead of feeling like one must do it by themselves. 
Perhaps this was Jesus’ way of introducing what author Priscilla Pope-Levison call 
“Develop New Ports of Entry.” In her book Model of Evangelism, Pope-Levison 
discussed strategies for creating new groups. Pope-Levison wrote: 

Another key strategy is to multiply the new groups. Why? Because new groups, 

which lack the baggage of established groups, grow more quickly than existing 

ones. These new groups offer unencumbered spaces where visitors can enter the 
church more easily. When the group structure and relationships within it are still 
in the works — when everything about it remains undetermined — people tend to 
feel safer to join; they can come in comfortably and find a way to fit in among 
others who are similarly new to the group.* 

Additionally, Chapter Three, the historical foundation focuses on developing 
leaders for evangelizing in small groups are witnessed in several prominent historic 
figures. Notably, the contributions of Solomon Washington Gladden, Charles Oliver 
Brown, Jane Addams, and Walter Rauschenbusch were early pioneers to what would 
become known as the Social Gospel Movement. The individuals highlighted above 


provide a glimpse into the Social Gospel Movement and the need to address those 


seeking to survive as society changed. What comes along with these types of changes is 


4 Priscilla Pope-Levison, Models of Evangelism (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic Publishing 
2020), 102. 


ensuring that individuals in the community have opportunities to address their spiritual 
growth. Christopher Evans noted that Walter Rauschenbusch’s thought on evangelizing 
in America was important. Evans, in his book, The Kingdom is Always Coming: A Life of 
Walter Rauschenbusch, wrote: 

Yet his vision of the kingdom of God was also a distinctively American vision, 

rooted both in a deep-seated tradition of evangelical postmillennialism and in the 

way that he increasingly tied the legacy to America’s churches to the specific 
genius of the Baptist people.® 
Part of the evangelizing starts with a deep devotion to the spiritual discipline of prayer. 
The prayer life of an individual in the eyes of these Social Gospel Movement pioneers 
facilitated spiritual growth and discipleship development. 

As it relates to the theological foundation (chapter four), it is relevant to the topic 
of evangelism. Authors Paul Chilcote and Lacey Warner explained in their book, The 
Study of Evangelism said: 

The seeds for evangelistic activity are very clearly rooted in the earlier Jewish 

tradition. Yet the early Christians had no developed theory of evangelism. 

Moreover, there was something of a division of the house when it came to 

evangelistic practice. Evangelism clearly took place within the Jewish circles that 

originally gave birth to Christianity, but the shift to Gentiles was accompanied by 
deep reluctance and enormous tension. The picture of the early Christians 
marching out to evangelize the Roman Empire in order to fulfill the Great 

Commission is a myth.° 

Although the Wesleyan theology, constructed under the leadership of John 


Wesley, was based on building small group for discipleship making. Author Lewis 


Sperry Chafer discussed evangelism in his book, True Evangelism. Chafer wrote, 


5 Christopher Hodge Evans, The Kingdom is Always but Coming: A Life of Walter Rauschenbusch 
(Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing, 2004), 74. 


® Paul Chilcote and Lacey Warner, The Study of Evangelism (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing, 2008), 19. 


The reason for human intercession in the divine plan has not been wholly 

revealed. The repeated statements of Scripture that it is a necessary link in the 

chain that carries the divine energy into the impotent souls of men, in addition to 

its actual achievement as seen in the world, must be the sufficient evidence of the 

imperative need for prayer in connection with the purpose of God.’ 

Finally, the interdisciplinary foundation (chapter five) identified and investigated 
the field of sociology and conflict theory. Authors David Wheeler and Vernon M. 
Whaley, in their book Worship and Witness: Becoming A Great Commission Worshiper, 
noted: 

Nothing will profoundly impact a Christian’s life more that joining hands with the 

Holy Spirit and faithfully sharing the gospel of Christ. At that point what’s natural 

becomes supernatural, and what’s ordinary becomes extraordinary. If the person 

surrenders to Christ as Lord, he or she will never be the same.°® 

The social dynamics of evangelism takes on many different dimensions. An 
individual’s ability to relate to what has impacted another person's ability to 
communicate and comprehend what is occurring around them. Social engagement largely 
involves how one adapts to the social systems which they are entrenched. The social 
systems that help individuals makes sense of how they will survive and thrive under their 
current conditions. Sometimes unstable individuals struggle under these systems and 
thus, conflict arises. Conflict theory helps us answer questions about how families! access 
to limited (or unlimited) resources can affect their ability to cope with day-to-day 


struggles. These theories are not contradictory in nature, but they certainly present an 


opportunity for a more complete assessment of the reality of everyday life. 


7 Lewis Sperry Chafer, True Evangelism: Winning Souls Through Prayer (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Kregel Publishing, 1993), 66. 


8 David Wheeler and Vernon M. Whaley, Worship and Witness: Becoming A Great Commission 
Worshiper (Nashville, TN: LifeWay Press, 2012), 146. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

During this section, I will address the ways in which my ministry interests and 
skills relate to the needs of Converted Heart Christian Methodist Episcopal (CME) 
Church and how the connection can form the foundation for a Doctor of Ministry Project. 
Additionally, a theme statement and premise on which to construct my project will be 
based on how the contextual analysis and personal ministerial development converge. 
The first section will describe and analyze my life experiences which aided my 
development as a Sunday School teacher, a Superintendent of Sunday School, my call 
into the pastoral ministry, and the various areas where I have served in the church as a 
Christian leader. Further, this section will evaluate my present professional strengths in 
the civic arena and secular context. The second section will present an analysis and 
identification of the needs, opportunities, and challenges of my context, Converted Heart 


CME Church. 


Ministry Journey 
Converted Heart CME Church started as vision the Lord placed upon my heart in 
2005. I wrestled with this call into the pastoral ministry and the call to plant a church. 
Both calls occurred one after the other. The experience was obviously new and somewhat 
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scary at the same time. Coming from a background of being raised in the church but not 
fully engaged in learning what it meant to be a Christian. Moreover, being a preacher of 
the gospel, was also a bit frightening to say the least. Reflecting upon my early 
childhood, attending school was an enjoyable experience. Certainly, looking back upon 
my middle school and high school years, I would have done a few things differently. For 
example, knowing how to communicate for help in subjects where I struggled to 
understand some of the concepts. Knowing when and how to approach difficult subjects 
with someone opposed to guessing if I was on the right track. Further, learning how to 
apply good study habits early in life could have propelled my educational experience. I 
simply did not know how to engage properly with the right teacher or counselors who 
could have aided in my learning process. I believe most of the study or homework time 
was simply doing only what was required of me to pass the test or to prepare for the 
exam. 

My mother and father never attended college, nor did they attend a trade school to 
acquire some specialized skill for the workforce. So, I am not surprised that my drive and 
perhaps my passion to further educate myself or to spend enormous amounts of time 
reading and working on projects was not a major desire of mine. Education is important 
but for the lower class African American families, living in the South, often focused on 
graduating from high school and getting a good job. I grew up the 1960s, in the South, 
where you dare not engage in wanting much more than graduating from high school and 
working at one of the local manufacturing businesses in the city. The environment in 
which I was raised took pride in pushing you to graduate from high school. Beyond those 


achievements, college was never mentioned in my household. Perhaps, my parents knew 


that finances to send me to college would be a major challenge to overcome. Therefore, 
graduating from high school was the expectation but college was not discussed. Going 
beyond high school to college or even into the military was like hitting the lottery. I was 
fortunate to have played basketball well enough to earn a scholarship. Reflecting on the 
journey, the trauma I experienced drove my ability to play basketball and earn a 
scholarship. This certainly took a load off my parent’s plate and probably a prayer that 
was answered. 

My grandfather worked three jobs during my time in grade school. He labored 
early morning at the railroad station, unloading box cars and anything else asked of him. 
He came home in enough time to shower, get dressed, and headed to the local bank where 
he operated the elevator for the next eight hours. Somewhere along the path, he took on 
cleaning dentist offices as a side hustle. Something that my mother took over from him 
when his health became a challenge. The mystery of it all is that I am not sure if he loved 
working and learning new things or if working all those jobs was necessary to keep the 
lights on and put food on the table. I have seen where those traits have rubbed off on me. 
My grandmother worked as a homemaker for a wealthy white family that lived on 
Lookout Mountain. Reflecting on that time, I am not sure how much this family was 
paying my grandmother, who by the way, only had an eight-grade education. My 
grandmother was good at what she did. I never remember hearing neither of grandparents 
complain of the jobs they had. They were proud to have what they had. This thought 
recalls to my mind what the Apostle Paul said to the church at Philippi, “I know how to 


get along and live humbly in difficult times, and I also know how to enjoy abundance and 
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live-in prosperity. In any and every circumstance I have learned the secret of facing life, 
whether well-fed or going hungry, whether having an abundance or being in need.”! 
From where I sat, I did not see a struggle or difficult times within my family 
environment. My mother and my sisters and I, lived with my grandparents for the first six 
or seven years of my life. Difficult time, maybe, but I could not tell. I do not remember if 
we lacked having enough to eat or not having decent clothes to wear. 

The sharpening of my learning skills occurred as I entered those first years of 
college at Gadsden State Junior College, Gadsden, Alabama. That was a transformational 
experience being away from home and my comfortable environment. I had not prepared 
properly because I had no models to ask questions or how to prepare for this leap into 
adulthood. I was without the comforts of just doing enough to meet the requirements, to 
now having to go further in my understanding of applying concepts and ideas in the 
classroom. To this end, I was being exposed to new instructional methods, evaluation, 
and assessment styles or learning. Classrooms at Gadsden State were not intimidating as 
those in larger universities, where you are just a number. However, I could not sit quietly 
in class and not engage in the discussions or interact with small groups. I had to come out 
on my shell, one way or another. 

Classes were intimate and communicating your thoughts and ideas was expected 
of the students. It appears that professors took notice of their students more but at the 
same time treated you as an adult. The student orientation laid out the responsibilities of 
the students, which certainly said that no one would come waking me up for breakfast or 
reminding how late I stayed up at night. The learning of effective classroom management 


' Biblical citations will be taken from the New International Amplified Version, unless otherwise 
noted, Philippians, 4:1-2. 
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techniques helped to create and foster a way for me to process learning, prepare my 
written or oral reports, and gave me the confidence that I longed for. For the first time, I 
was now learning how to go further with applying what I was learning and embracing 
where I was in the process. It took a while for me to adjust in that first year at Gadsden 
State. There was no way of knowing at the time how my educational experience was 
preparing me for a life in ministry. What was important at this stage, was gaining 
confidence and learning how to effectively communicate to others. 

After two-years of working and developing a learning style at Gadsden State, I 
transferred to Mercer University in Macon, Georgia. I continued my education on a 
basketball scholarship to the delight on my mother and father. My mother was my biggest 
cheerleader. Mercer was a much larger and diverse college. In contrast to Gadsden State, 
Mercer offered more opportunities for learning and certainly a larger landscape for self- 
expression. I was exposed to the Greek life. This was a community within the college 
community that had similar interests and ideas for becoming successful in life. Colleges 
consists of students who are not tied to any one group. Students who, like myself, played 
a sport and students who were part of some organization that sought to connect and build 
lasting relationships. Pledging Kappa Alpha Psi Incorporated connected me to another 
group of brothers who pushed each other academically. I thought, what if I could have 
been exposed to such a group earlier in high school? How could my life have been 
transformed and my mindset changed if organizations such as the Kappa Alpha Psi 
Incorporated and other groups were available to young people? Once I was accepted and 
went through the process, those brothers were now brothers for life. In fact, I was the first 


basketball player at Mercer who pledged Kappa. I needed this group for stability and 
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affirmation for achieving in my classes and beyond the college years. What difference it 
is when you are surrounded by persons who practice being the best in their specific 
discipline. 

Mercer was a Baptist funded university and for this reason, students were required 
to attend weekly chapel service. Since I was not actively attending a local church, this 
chapel service was refreshing and for those brief forty-five minutes, I believe I was 
connecting with God. The journey of learning, coupled with building my confidence was 
starting to grow in my final two years at Mercer. My grandfather died 1980 before I 
graduated, but my grandmother was proud of knowing that I had achieved this level of 
education. In some way, I believe I applied myself to learning and going as far as I could 
to make her proud of me. It became apparent that playing basketball beyond college was 
not going to occur. I accepted that I would not be drafted or chances of going to overseas 
were not in the cards. I had played well but in retrospect, I may not had forged some 
relationships to help me. I had no mentors who could pass my name on to another coach. 
After returning home, I knew I would not stay in Chattanooga very long. 

After relocating to Washington, D.C., I began a career with the United States 
Postal Service in early 1986. I had relocated a few years earlier from Chattanooga to be 
closer to my girlfriend Kim. We married in the same year and found ourselves attending 
her grandmother’s church — Israel Metropolitan Christian Methodist Episcopal (CME) 
Church (Washington, D.C.). My work assignment with the postal service for the first few 
years, kept me away for attending church on Sundays. I fell back to the time prior to 
attending Mercer, where attending church was little to none. Excitedly, I was able to 


attend church in late 1988 after I had a change in my work schedule. After familiarizing 
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myself with the people of the church and attending some Bible Study classes, I was asked 


to be an assistant in an adult Wednesday night Bible study class. 

Churches are guilty of pulling people in and giving you something to do, even if 
you have no experience. I was a novice, but I had a desire to learn more of what was 
being preached as I wrestled with my own theology. Before I knew what was happening, 
I was leading a men’s small group, and eventually asked to be the Superintendent of 
Sunday School. The pastors, officers and Christian educators of the church were 
instrumental in providing a strong Christian foundation. The children, youth, and young 
adults were given many opportunities to participate in the various aspects of ministry. 
While college and professional development provided the academic structure I needed, 
attending church provided the spiritual building blocks for discipleship formation. I did 
not know what it meant to be a disciple of Christ. But now, it seems that the Lord was 
orchestrating these small steps as preparation to what was about to occur. I was now 
learning how to lead teachers and put lesson plans together for the first time. I had the 
privileged to meet Marvin Allen through a Zoom broadcast. Allen worked Lockheed 
Martin in Atlanta, Georgia, before relocating to the Washington, D.C. area. Allen wrote a 
book entitled, Lead: A Guide to Fostering Perpetual Leadership. In his book, Allen 
discussed his idea of leading by using what he called an Outward Leading technique. 
Allen said, 

Traditionally, people consider the leader to be the one with the most power. When 

you employ the Outward Leading techniques of LEAD, however, you gain power 

via influence — not from hierarchy or position. Using the power of influence, you 


ultimately allow the learner to make the appropriate decision for their lives, 
instead of telling them what to do.” 


? Marvin Allen, Lead: A Guide to Fostering Perpetual Leadership (Atlanta, GA: Dream Releaser 
Publishing, 2019), 24. 
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With a desire to sharpen my skills and reach the students, I understood the importance of 
allowing the teachers to bring their thoughts, suggestions, and ideas to the table. I have 
taken this concept ad applied it to everything I do in my professional career and in 
ministry. 

This experience of being an adult teacher, leading a small group of men, and now 
learning the ropes of a Superintendent of Sunday Schools, increased my appetite for 
learning, with a desire to participate in what was known as the District Conference 
Training School. The Christian Educators along with church pastors and leaders met one 
week during the summer for team building ideas, study projects, and how to successfully 
incorporate new learning techniques in the classroom or ministry outlets. The District 
Conferences allowed me opportunities to learn as I was leading. Experienced pastors 
taught sessions, while up and coming preachers learned how to craft sermon and present 
them to the group. Growth was happening within myself, and I became committed to 
learning more. 

In November 2001, I received my call into the pastoral ministry. All that had 
occurred through joining Israel Metropolitan CME Church, engaging in Christian 
Education, and teaching Bible study classes brought me to this intersection. The call was 
not only for the pastoral ministry, but to also plant a church. I had no knowledge or 
understanding of church planting. The thought sounded exciting, but I had no clue how 
travel in this direction or knew of anyone who could personally assist me. My growth 
was about to take a giant step forward and upward. What I had in my pocket was basic 
understanding of the Bible, a few District Training sessions, and weeks of teaching 


teachers how to get the most out of their students. I received my call under Rev. Wendell 
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Oldham. I shared the experience of my call to him and after a few days of fasting and 


prayer, we proceeded to the next steps. For the time, I had a pastor who was providing 
basic instructions on how to go through an order service, baptize individuals, and be 
accountable to leadership. 

In 2005, I enrolled at Wesley Theological Seminary in Washington, D.C. Since I 
was witnessing spiritual growth, I believed the next step was to attend seminary with the 
hopes of learning more concerning pastoral ministry and church planting. The process of 
enrollment was not a struggle. In fact, it was as if the Lord was opening every door I 
needed to walk through. I was not altogether prepared for ministry. The classes were very 
intense, and I came close to dropping the classes after enrolling two months earlier. I did 
not see any courses on church planting, the class size was medium to large, and I had not 
been in school since the early 1980s. However, in my excitement of the first semester, I 
took a Church History and a New Testament course at the same time, which was stressful 
to remember dates, situations, and the names during exam time. The question circled in 
my mind, and I began to wonder if I had heard correctly from the Lord. Trusting in the 
process and drawing on the strength of my grandparents to press pass the obstacles gave 
me encouragement. Reframing why I was there and focusing on the end goal became my 
driving force. Now, I knew some other support would be needed if I was going to handle 
the load of seminary work. What I decided to do was adopt several of the students at 
Wesley, who had a few years under their belts. We formed a study group to aid each 
other on the lesson plans and prepare for exams. This support group made seminary life a 


bit easier to handle and going through the master’s degree program better. 
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After several years passed, a church planting class at was offered at Wesley. 
Interestingly enough, the course was developed and presented during my last semester at 
Wesley. This opportunity really confirmed that I indeed had heard from the Lord. That 
the amount of time, energy, resources spent was all worth waiting for the next step in my 
calling. The prophet Isaiah came to my thoughts, when he wrote, “He give strength to the 
weary and increases the power of the weak, even the youth grow tried and weary, and 
young men stumble and fall; but those who hope in the Lord will renew their strength. 
They will soar on wings like eagles; they will run and not grow weary; they will walk and 
not be faint” (Is. 40:29-31). 

There were moments of growing weary during my seminary experience. I could 
not imagine how church planting was going to occur, as I was now a itinerate elder in the 
CME church. The itineracy meant that I could be assign to any CME church where there 
was a need for a pastor. The itinerate track does not guarantee a smooth road to pastoring. 
However, it does help you to see everything that was not taught in seminary. Seminary 
does not teach how to love individuals who are hateful or mistreat you. The itinerate 
ministry track just further prepares you for the call to pastor people and for you to learn 
more of who you are as a person. I would not trade my seminary experience. The 
experience was rewarding. The people and professor I engaged with were valuable to my 
growth. I gained new strategies and learning methods at Wesley. However, the question 
remained of how the Lord was going to manifest my call into something tangible. The 
same year of finally enrolling in the church planting class was the same year of being 


assigned my first pastoral assignment. 
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In 2011, I was assigned to my first pastoral appointment at St. Paul CME Church 


in Halifax, Virginia. For the next four years, my assignment would be to pastor a rural 
congregation of nearly twenty to twenty-five people. Their ages ranged from thirty-five 
to eighty, consisting of a balance of men and women. Some of the women had children 
and grandchildren, who would eventually become part of children choir. The 
congregation had worship services every first and third Sundays of the month. The 
congregants spent the off-Sundays at another church, attended Sunday School at St. Paul, 
or they did not attend worship at all. My seminary focus was urban ministry. I knew little 
of rural life, although some of my relatives lived on farms or off the main highway. The 
connection with the rural congregation was that I grew up in the same household with 
grandparents. Therefore, the association of working with or having conversation with 
older adults was valuable. 

My presiding elder at the time, Rev. H. Patricia Jones, would tell me to “just love 
the people.” Such a simple concept but takes a long time, as one attempts to learn the 
people. Not being around this congregation weekly and going from the “outside” into 
their environment was going to take some time. The people would have to see if I love 
them and if I cared for their well-being. I was concerned with preaching a sermon that 
encouraged them, instead a sermon that bashed them. My presiding elder also said in 
another setting that, the church will have a chance to look at me, and I will also have a 
chance to look at it. That comment has always been a ticket out of the itinerate ministry if 
ever the time comes that I see something that I did not want to be associated with. 
Perhaps, I could have turned down my first pastoral assignment. Perhaps I could have 


requested another assignment. However, I had no leverage to make such a request, unless 
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I was physically unable to drive four and a half hours one way, to a church service of 
twenty to twenty-five people on a Sunday morning. I am grateful that I did not take that 
approach to pastoral ministry. That my heart was excited to serve no matter the 
background or education level of the people. I went to serve the people and pray that 
lives would be changed because of my ministry and the help of the Lord. St. Paul had a 
chance to see me, know of me, embrace me, and I would also have those same 


opportunities. 


Context 

In January 2015, we launched Converted Heart CME Church in Silver Spring, 
Maryland, in Montgomery County. It was a new church plant whereby the CME Church 
previously had no footprint in the county. Converted Heart was ten years in the making. 
Ten years of being prepared in seminary, pastoring a rural congregation, losing a 
presiding elder and Bishop, and much prayer to determine if the vision would still come 
to fruition. The CME Church as a denomination has been existence since 1870. The CME 
Church was established by former slaves with a desire to have their own place to gather 
and worship. I was honored to keep that vision of expansion alive. Our congregation had 
a chance to do something that was different that had ever been done before. We did not 
plant this mission church in the traditional way of taking ten to twenty people with us to a 
new area and building within that community. We focused our attention to connecting 
with new people, which was an opportunity to work our evangelistic muscle for future 


growth. 
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By this time in my ministry, I had pastored a rural congregation and had no real 
connections to the pastor of my home church to make such a request to “borrow” people 
from his church. My home church was in a decline in church membership, active 
participation, and some were disgruntled of the current pastor’s style of pastoring. 
Therefore, conventual wisdom said I should restrain from asking assistance. The task of 
planting is hard enough, but it presented opportunities to meet and grow with new people. 

As anew church plant, Converted Heart located rental space inside of the 
Veterans Place Civic Center Building, located at the corner of Fenton and Ellsworth 
Street. We were not seeking to build a church from the ground up, for we knew that 
would be a difficult task. Our resources were limited, and we were gathering new persons 
along the journey. We simply sought to establish a presence in Silver Spring with a 
simple outreach ministry we called the Cold Feet Initiative. An opportunity to place socks 
on the feet of unhoused brothers and sisters living on the street. We gave our attention to 
doing small outreach efforts, which has expanded to feeding and clothing. Partnering 
with local food banks such as Manna Food in Gaithersburg, Maryland, where we now 
receive upwards to 400-600 pounds of food weekly. Just recently, Converted Heart 
engaged in a meeting with County Executive Mac Elrich, who is looking for a building to 
house some refrigeration. Through those primarily conversations, Converted Heart has 
made an aggressive proposal of a space that will be ready for lease in May 2022. If the 
plans work out, we will be in position of having the county as a renter of part of the space 
within this building. 

I see this as a win-win situation. The county needs of space are met, and we can 


obtain space to occupy for expansion of our ministry and outreach opportunities. Those 
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ministry opportunities go beyond Sunday worship but will continue with training adult 
computer classes, operate a full-time daycare/school, and if necessary, provide space for 
persons needing shelters. 

The first initial support and launch of the ministry consisted of Rev. Kim Burton, 
my wife and partner in the ministry, Otis and Theresa Gabriel, Wayne Robinson, Denise 
Childs-White, Carine Brice, and Gerri Sallee. These individuals were the core group of 
the ministry, but others soon gathered with us and joined the church. They consisted of 
Gail Johnson, Adrienne Ross, the late Robinette Ross, Gina McLaughlin, Janet Dean, 
Cietta Tappin and Malaika Donnelly. 

Converted Heart as a congregation settled on the Veterans Place Civic Center 
Building and rented space from January 2015 until December 2019. The Veterans Place 
Civic Center Building is a county run facility and rental space is offered to anyone who is 
a resident of the county or non-resident. The Veterans Place Civic Center is in the heart 
of Silver Spring, Maryland, and surrounded by many restaurants, department stores, 
churches, a library, and recreational parks. We felt this would be an ideal situation as a 
new congregation. Of course, other faith-based organizations were thinking as we did, 
and they occupied several rooms within the building. At the time, two other faith-based 
congregations met on Sundays. Fortunately, there was very little interruptions with each 
other. In fact, myself and the pastors of those congregations would sometime meet for 
lunch and share our challenges and plans for growth in the Silver Spring area. Our style 
of worship was different and the time we engaged in worship overlapped with the other 


groups. 
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The challenge for us was often based on availability because we did not have full 
control over the building. The rooms within the building were available in all sizes. If 
you had a small group of twelve to twenty-five people, there was a room available. If you 
had large events of over a couple hundred people, there was a room available for rent. 
Converted Heart often settled on a room that could seat 110 persons. We never had the 
maximum persons in our space, but we always believed that it was better to have more 
than enough than to not have enough at all. The only challenges were during the time of 
unloading and loading our equipment at the loading dock. But still, those were minor 
challenges, and we often worked with one another to make the process stress-free. 

It was after our first six-month lease agreement that we quickly understood that 
renting space was on a “first-come, first-serve bases.” Our eyes were open to how 
vulnerable we were as a new congregation. It was important as a new congregation to 
always have consistency of when we met and the time we met. Going into the latter part 
of the year was indeed a challenge. We discussed options with the director of the 
building, who informed me that Saturdays were some of the most available days that we 
could have service in the building. I remembered those discussion with the congregation 
and fortunately, most persons shifted as we needed to with the rollercoaster of different 
days and times for worship. 

Throughout 2016-2018, we could have easily looked at our glass as half-empty. 
However, what the different day and time did for us, was expose our opportunities to 
reach new people that we would not have reached remaining in a Sunday only format. 
The creativity of how we could reach others was growing. In 2016, we had an event we 


called, “Praying and Praising on the Plaza.” It was an outdoor concert of singing groups, 
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liturgical dancers, and several pastors praying throughout the event. We did not widely 
advertise the event because we knew people would naturally gather in the area. The 
natural human response when people hear music, people draw near to engage. That is 
exactly what happened. From that event, we had a couple of people join of our 
fellowship. They brought their skills and talents to our fellowship and sought to share 
with our core team. 

Our core was beginning to grow, which included some children, youth, and young 
adults. There was much excitement in the air as we witnessed the Lord’s hand showing us 
favor. We had done a great job of putting events together and what I had not plan for was 
retaining people. Author and leadership expert, John C. Maxwell, said in his book, The 
21 Irrefutable Laws of Leadership, follow them and people will follow you, that struck 
me in this moment of congregation growth. Maxwell said, “Becoming a leader is a lot 
investing successfully in the stock market. If your hope is to make a fortune in a day, 
you’re not going to be successful. What matters most is what you do day by day over the 
long haul.” 

Converted Heart had certainly experienced some numerical growth but what I had 
not done was build foundations by which we could retain new people. We were very 
good at being hospitable. We invested in teaching and preaching of how to welcome the 
stranger. However, as a leader, I failed to have other foundational systems in place when 
new people arrived. For example, when single mothers came with their children, we were 
not ready with a children program in place. Yes, we had people who could teach children, 
but those persons were heavily involved in other areas of ministry. Most individuals 


3 John C. Maxwell, The 21 Irrefutable Laws of Leadership (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson 
Publisher, 1998), 23. 
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coming to a small church do not seek to be placed into a group immediately. There is a 
warming-up of getting to know people first. This is understandable and there my struggle 
to figure out a plan began. How can we grow, teach people to evangelize, prepare 
sermons and Bible study lessons, visit the sick, and give some attention to my personal 
health and well-being at the same time? Sure, I have some charm and some influence, but 
that alone was not going to keep people coming and staying with us if the foundational 


systems were not operational. 


Develop the Synergy 

In early 2019, after losing some people, we had to think of another strategy while 
maintaining the community who had become loyal to the mission of the church. First, we 
identified our strengths. What we adopted was a mission “Love God, Love People, and 
Make Disciples for Christ.” Once we devoted time to studying our mission, we 
incorporate a review of the talents and spiritual gifts individual brought to the ministry. 
That is the definition of synergy. “To work together. Combined or cooperative action or 
force.”* We became intentional of how we could work effectively together going 
forward. Finding ways to combine our effort without overloading the volunteers and 
members of the church. Like in most African American churches, our congregation had a 
strong female presence. Each brought a wealth of experience and I had to encourage 
everyone to think outside of the box. That phrase ‘think outside the box’ has been tossed 
around quite a bit over the last few years. In our situation, we really made attempts to 
practice it because we are not bound to much tradition. I often reminded the congregation 


4 Webster’s New World Dictionary, Third College Edition (Cleveland, OH: Simon and Schuster, 
Inc. 1988), 1358. 
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that we are writing our own story. Tradition is good. A way of remembering where one 
has come from and the values that are dear to the hearts of people. We were creating 
together our community, utilizing our strengths and God given gifts to create something 
special. 

As a congregation, we pledge to give new members or volunteers a spiritual gift 
survey, if they return the church more than twice. For example, a first-time guest, was 
welcomed and showered with much love and hospitality. If that guest returned, we 
repeated the first-time approach. However, if the guest return for a third visit, we did not 
allow the moment to pass to make a small inquiry of where they believed the Lord was 
calling them to do ministry. Thus, the spiritual gift survey assisted in identifying the 
person’s gift or at least, help us to come close to area we could have further 
conversations. This approach was a major shift in how we decided to grow and retain 
new persons who came aboard. This approach, perhaps new to some congregations, 
allowed us to do several things: 

1. Wecould target an individual gift and see how the gift could enhance our 

ministry. 

2. Ifthe spiritual gift was not currently within the congregation, we would create 

a platform to use it. 

3. We would become less concern that the individual would misuse the gift. 
Our congregation grew stronger in this area of identifying their spiritual gifts. Some had 
never taken the test before, so it was enlightening and revealed things that the person did 


not know of themselves. 
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Other strengths were displayed by the congregation was a strong desire to learn the 
Word of God. Without having to inform the congregation during the Bible study or even 
in worship services, individuals took out paper and pens to take notes. The CME Church 
has a publication for Sunday School materials. Our budget was small, and we decided to 
hold off on make purchases of Sunday School materials. Instead, the focus on Sunday 
School teachings was drawn from the previous Sunday worship sermon. This approach 
did a few things for our congregation: 

1. This allowed individuals to ask questions from the previous sermon. 

2. The sermon could further be explained with more information. 

3. The sermon could be examined and viewed from other perspectives. 

Converted Heart was becoming a Bible-based church that was teaching the biblical 
truths. As our small group continued to meet, persons not only gained personal 
understanding and clarity, but members were encouraged to share their viewpoints and 
feelings while thinking and responding critically. 

After a fruitful period, it was now time to work on our areas of weaknesses. Being 
a small congregation, members can sometime settle for a small group and resist growing. 
Some members love the intimate setting. The aim of any church that preach and teach the 
gospel is to then, survey the land and bring other into the fold. Jesus left the Great 
Commission in Matthew 28, which says, “Therefore go and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, and 
teaching them to obey everything I have commanded you. And surely I am with you 


always, to the very end of the age” (Mt. 28:19-20). 
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Converted Heart was growing stronger in their understanding of the church 
doctrine, the spiritual gifts they possessed, and in learning scripture. To their growth, it 
was time to test where the congregants were in making disciples. Creating others who 
were unchurched to come and learn like they had over the two-three-year period. To help 
that process, I had to model what it meant to evangelize on the street. How does one 
handle themselves when rejection comes? How to negotiate tough questions that would 
place the congregant in an uncomfortable position. Moreover, how can the members 
address perhaps some fears from their past that had gone unaddressed. So, we setup 
training sessions immediately after worship service. Ideally, this is not the time to keep 
congregants longer in one place, but because we had no permanent building or space 
during the week, we had no take advantage of the time allotted. The blessing is that the 
congregants enjoyed being around each other and the hunger to learn was strong. Most 
compelling during this time is the congregants engaged in the discussions. That brought 
along a desire to learn more about God, following God’s will, understanding God’s 
purpose for one’s life, and trusting God through major crises, spiritual growth and 
discipleship formation took place. 

Since Converted Heart was in its infancy stage, the congregation did not have the 
history like most churches. For example, some of the other CME Churches were 
challenged with the congregation aging. Members were not attending Bible study 
regularly. Members who did not have a basic understanding of salvation, sin, and grace. 
So, we were thriving and getting better in understanding these concepts. What stood in 
our way was the ability to share our faith. We were good at inviting persons to our 


events, i.e., anniversaries, celebration, etc. We lacked the enthusiasm to invite people to 


Zt 
church, to gather for prayer, or come and study the Word with us. Sure, the group felt that 


reading, understanding, and applying the Word of God to the life of the believers are 
necessities for Christians to grow and mature as disciples of Christ but the sticking point 
was sharing their faith. 

Some adult congregants have a history of not learning themselves and it became 
evident as we attempted to teach some youth that attended worship service. We were able 
as time went on to use our home for the youth choir rehearsals. Prior to rehearsal or 
perhaps on another day, we begin to tutor and was seeing some breakthrough with the 
youth opening-up and sharing concerning themselves. The adult parent was controlling 
and decided to break away from our fellowship and ministry. As disappointing as that 
was, we continue to forge our way forward with whoever wishes to continue the journey 
with us. We focused our attention on outreach coupled with faith sharing. The homeless 
population was receptive to our attempts to meet them where they were. Before long, 
Converted Heart was seeing an increase in our weekly worship. We celebrated the 
moments because several men and women were baptized. One was special to us because 
several weeks after he was baptized, he lost his life. In some strange way, his death has 
served as a motivation to keep sharing our faith and allow God to do the watering. 

Faith sharing has continued to be what we preach and teach. The corona virus 
changed the game and placed some restrictions upon us. Nevertheless, our ability to feed 
the homeless with food and give clothes away, have open new avenues for faith sharing. 
Not only that, but people also fearing what has occurred in the last twenty months have 
come to realize that they need a sense of stability. A community of people that will not 


judge. A community that can be trusted. A community that will also hold individuals 
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accountable. Converted Heart has become that type of community. Even as the church 
continue to work through its weaknesses in faith sharing, we are growing with the 
community as the community grows with us. It is a partnership based upon mutual trust 
and respect. I am just getting to a place of feeling comfortable with leveraging several 
ministry responsibilities onto others within the ministry. Building trust is important to 
me. I have taken intentional time to learn the people the Lord has sent in our direction. I 
have not always hit the nail on the head, but I have always sought to understand and be 


understood. 


Conclusion 

I have observed what I believe are areas Converted Heart could address in the 
next area of my doctoral work. The problem at Converted Heart CME Church is that 
leadership and members lack self-worth and confidence to fully engage, embrace, 
exercise the practice of evangelism within the community; therefore, the congregation 
numeric growth remains low and stagnate. We have taken some initial steps to address 
these problems. The question become how we balance a steady diet of growing a 
congregation while examining its shortcomings. As the leader of this congregation, the 
delicate navigation of how much to place upon the congregant could too much for them 
to handle. We are certainly not in the business watching people leave but there must be 
an intentional balance of nurturing while holding people accountable. 

The hypothesis in this context could perhaps call for the leadership and members 
of Converted Heart CME Church to participate in a self-awareness training program. If 


the training program, which is designed to more leadership and members be more self- 
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aware of themselves in the process community engaged, then it is believed that following 
could be established and built upon for stability: 

1. The leadership and members can experience confidence. 

2. The leadership and members would have a lack of fear. 

3. New tools for dealing with low esteem and self-worth could be practiced. 

4. The results will enable the church to develop a strong and sustaining 

evangelism ministry. 
Confidence in a congregation is refreshing because the leader can task members to follow 
through on projects be assured that they have done everything possible for the desired 
outcome. As of this moment, we are slowing moving from the leader having to touch 
every step of process and rely on congregants to lead. The leader has written the vision 
and made it plain for the congregants to run with it. 

In our initial evangelism attempts, we had to understand that rejection to sharing 
our faith or introducing the Bible to those we met was not a personal rejection; but 
instead, a rejection of what we had to offer. Some feared being rejected until we taught 
that it was not to be taken personally. We had to teach how to look for small windows to 
insert a word that could then be the bases for further conversation. That also required an 
awareness through having our spiritual antennas up and in tune to the sounds and voices 
happening around us. You can drown out fear when you are in tune to the right signal. I 
gave the idea the name active listening which is when the voice becomes the dominate 
force in situations that opens the opportunity for evangelism. 

Prior to planting Converted Heart, the tool for learning, building self-esteem, and 


self-worth were done in real time. The call into ministry and being surrounded by leaders, 
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pastors, and Christian educators, who focus on preparing you for the journey, but gave 
huge amounts of encouragement and opportunities for you to test the waters. The church 
can be so welcoming and embrace your attempts to work out your calling. When we 
implemented the spiritual gifts survey, we then worked to exercise and develop the gift 
for daily use. What good is a gift if it is never used? 

In summary, the review of skills and competencies acquired from my past 
educational and theological education, as well as praxes and personal experiences 
continue to enrich my life. They helped me to become a more competent educator and 
identify areas in my pastoral leadership to continue to improve upon. From the early 
development of my childhood, the struggles in high school, and college, and eventually 
finding good mentors have encouraged me to get a good education and to use this 
education to help change the lives of families and the community. Moreover, my spiritual 
and academic mentors fostered and endorsed this same philosophy — to use the 
knowledge to help elevate someone else. God continues to place me in contextual settings 
so I can use these gifts and skills for the betterment of the community, home, church, and 
school. I am continuing to discover new things in this earthen vessel. These abilities, 
competencies, and experiences can assist in meeting the needs of evangelistic formation, 


and self-awareness through the Doctor of Ministry Project. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The purpose of this biblical foundation chapter is to provide an exegetical analysis 
of the biblical passage found in Matthew 14:22-32, which aligns with the Doctor of 
Ministry project. The problem within the context is that church leaders lack the tools to 
trust Christ in our evangelism efforts towards the unchurched and homeless. The 
hypothesis of the doctoral project is “if church leaders participate in a six-week small 
group training, then they will have the experience and tools to trust Christ in the 
evangelism efforts to the unchurched and homeless community.” This chapter is 
organized into three sections. Section one offers a general synopsis of the chapter as well 
as presents the biblical text and theme that the biblical foundation chapter will explore. 
Through a careful exegetical exploration, investigation, and interpretation of the biblical 
pericope that supports and aligns with the doctoral project, section two will present a 
detailed, well-researched analysis of the literary, historical, and social contexts of the 
scripture. Moreover, section two will include an investigative study of key words and a 
clarification of important details. Section three serves as a reflective analysis of all parts 
of this chapter. In addition, the summary will present a précis or overview examining the 
text, motif, and suppositions of the exegetical investigation, as well as show how the 


biblical text supports the Doctor of Ministry project including the hypothesis and theme. 
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Introduction 

The Synoptic Gospels and the Gospel of Matthew, depicts Jesus from various 
vantage points. The gospel writers either wrote from perspectives that challenged the 
reader to understand the message Jesus communicated or they provide elementary truths 
that one could easily embrace. There are numerous scriptures that support developing 
leaders, evangelism efforts, disciples, and discipleship formation. For example, Jesus 
provided us the mandate in the Matthew chapter twenty-eight, when he called us to the 
Great Commission. “And Jesus came and said to them, all authority in heaven and on 
earth has been given to me. Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them 
to obey everything I have commanded you. And remember, I am with you always, to the 
very end of the age” (Mt. 28:18-20). Further, before the final command of Jesus, 
Matthew’s Gospel also reveals the call story of Simon, who becomes known as Peter or 
Petros and his brother Andrew. These two brothers are known as the first disciples called 
by Jesus. During this same time, Jesus also selects James and his brother John, the sons 
of Zebedee. They heard that the Messiah would return through the traditional storytelling 
of their ancestors but as the scripture reveals, Jesus calls the brothers from their fishing 
operation to follow him and become part of a bigger enterprise of making and developing 
disciples. The bigger enterprise was advancing the Kingdom of God through evangelizing 
and discipleship formation. Matthew captures our attention with this text, “As he walked 
by the Sea of Galilee, he saw two brothers, Simon, who is called Peter, and Andrew his 
brother, casting a net into the sea — for they were fishermen. And he said to them, Follow 


me, and I will make you fish for people,” (Mt. 4:18-19). This was no longer an enterprise 
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of earthly fulfillment but an understanding to teach followers of what it means to have 
and be in a relationship with God. Followers of Jesus will experience God’s plan for their 
lives even while living in unsettled environments. Followers of Jesus will also develop a 
deeper faith walk as they are led by the Spirit of the Lord. Jesus was the master teacher of 
men who scripture called unlearned men of Galilee. They would experience what it 
means to loving the least, the lame, and the lost. Observing people brought healing and 
acceptance. This was an experience that the disciples witnessed and later testify of how 
God’s plan manifest itself in the community. Jesus spent countless hours of training and 
developing these future leaders of the church. This was the beginning of a movement. 
Scott Dawson wrote in his book, The complete evangelism guidebook: Expert 
advice on reaching others for Christ, said “I realize God loves everybody and that 
salvation can reach any person who believes and receives. However, I believe Jesus went 
out of his way for the outcast, the destitute, and the untouchable. Some examples are the 
Samaritan woman at the well, the leper whom Jesus touched and healed, the man by the 
pool of Bethesda, the Gadarene demoniacs, and Zacchaeus. Jesus always had time and 
concern for the poor in spirit. If we are going to effectively share our faith and minister to 
the homeless, there are some things we need to understand.” The disciples spent time 
with Jesus and saw up close and personal the time he labored in love to care for the 
marginalized. Scoot further wrote, “When we share our faith with the homeless people, it 


is imperative that we realize they are people that are temporarily without a home of their 


' Scott Dawson, The Complete Evangelism Guidebook: Expert Advice on Reaching Others for 
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own. People are hurting and struggling and desperately need to experience the love of 
God and the life-changing power of the gospel.” 

Interestingly, those first disciples who received the call to follow Jesus may not 
have known exactly what they were getting themselves into. The gospel writer Luke acts 
as a reporter, grabbing the words of Jesus, the thoughts in the minds of the religious 
leaders, and sometimes highlighting the fears that the disciples sought to overcome. The 
storytelling of the Messiah’s coming certainly may have warmed their hearts to leave 
their secure jobs as fishermen and follow Jesus. Can we imagine for a moment if they 
really knew what it meant to become fishers of men? Did the same routine of fishing 
daily cause these regular, everyday men, to become exhausted with jobs that did not 
fulfill their thirst for more. Could the dreams and desires of these unlearned men from 
Galilee be realized with this lifestyle change of following Jesus? Or could they have seen 
that Jesus was really the Messiah and now the oppression that they were subjected to 
would now come to an end with Jesus on the earthly throne? These disciples called and 
those who later came aboard learned of Jesus through his teachings of everyday life. 
Jonathan Hill, in his book, The History of Christianity: The Early Church to the 
Reformation said, “Jesus had a number of disciples, pre-eminent among whom was an 
inner circle called ‘the twelve’, who accompanied him during his ministry in Galilee and 
on his fateful trip to Jerusalem. The sources disagree over their names, which may mean 
that there were more than twelve of them. The number twelve was highly significant to 


Jews, since it recalled the twelve tribes which had once made up the nation of Israel. It is 
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possible that Jesus talked about ‘the twelve’ in a symbolic sense even while their number 
fluctuated.’””? 

To discover what is truth and what was it not. Jesus said to them, “And you will 
know the truth, and the truth will make you free” (Jn. 8:31-32). The truth was twofold, 
first that of discovering Jesus and his purpose. Why was Jesus sent in the first place? 
What was the mission of Jesus? Secondly, discovering the truth of who the disciples were 
when persecution, threats, and harassment surfaced in the ministry of sharing the good 
news. This appears to have been a dangerous undertaking, one that the disciples for 
reasons unknown felt compelled to embrace. Lastly, we find in First Peter, chapter two, 
“For to this you have been called, because Christ also suffered for you, leaving you an 
example, so that you should follow his steps. Later in the life of Peter and other disciples, 
they understood what it meant to suffer for Jesus. They too suffered for spreading the 
gospel. The task of spreading the gospel is difficult and challenging. However, the 
rewards are great when one comes into the knowledge of Christ. When you have trained 
and developed a new believer in the things of God. We should also mention that women 
played an important role in the mission of the early church. Authors Leanne M. Duzinski 
and Anneke H. Stasson wrote in their book, Women in the Mission of the Church: Their 
Opportunities and Obstacles Throughout Christian History, said, “Some patrons gave of 
their resources to support the social services carried out by members of the Christian 
community: caring for sick people, visiting those in prison, helping poor people. Jesus 


had benefited from women’s patronage (Lk. 8:1— 3), and women patrons continued to be 


3 Jonathan Hill, The History of Christianity: The Early Church to the Reformation (Chicago, IL: 
Lion Hudson, 2020), 35, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
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essential to the mission of the church. In fact, there may have been more wealthy women 
than wealthy men who supported the mission of the church during this early period.” 
While the previous scriptures support developing leaders and discipleship 
formation, they do not explicitly describe how disciples are formed. Consequently, a 
question comes to mind: How does one foster discipleship formation among the members 
of the church? One answer is found in Matthew 14:22-32. The gospel writer Matthew 
gives us an illustration for churches to emulate that will facilitate building and developing 
fearless leaders. The early disciples were part of an intimate small group setting. The first 
century believers met in the homes of the membership where they were nurtured in God’s 
word and were accountable through the fellowship of the believers. A great illustration of 
this is in Acts 2:42-47. Many moments of the development and discipleship formation 
also took place in various towns and cities that Jesus traveled. Jesus always sought 
practical things to give parables, which assisted him in teaching his disciples. Authors 
Mark Oxbrow and Tim Grass discussed discipleship formation in this way. They wrote, 
“Teaching was at the heart of Jesus’ own mission and ministry, and he makes himself the 
model for his mandate. We are to make disciples the way Jesus made disciples — with 
patient teaching over time. It is no good just bringing people to conversion and leaving it 
at that. The seed needs deep soil and good roots in order to bear fruit. Churches need not 


only to be planted through evangelism, but also to be watered through teaching. Both 
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evangelism and teaching are Great Commission mandates. And both are clearly also 
God’s will for his people.’» 

There are some parallels to the first century church, and the members of 
Converted Heart Christian Methodist Episcopal Church that need to be bathed in God’s 
word, particularly in their understanding of how the spiritual concepts of sin, salvation, 
and grace are essential to discipleship formation and leadership development. It is the 
belief that if the members and those volunteering their services would participate in 
training sessions, this could be the beginning of designing a model for new members and 
volunteers to take part. The model that will assist leaders to grow in their self-worth and 
self-confidence. The benefit from such a training session would be valuable to a person’s 
overall understanding of the spiritual concepts of sin, salvation, and grace cultivate their 
faith formation. Moreover, the topic that will be explored through the project is 
“Developing Leaders with Tools to Evangelize to the Unchurch within the Community 
Through Small Groups.” The theme throughout this doctoral project is studying and 
understanding God’s Word fosters evangelism and discipleship formation. The training 
of disciples sets the stage for them for then implement the process of sharing the good 
news. There are several biblical texts that assist our understanding of the coming together 
of evangelism implementation and discipleship formation. First, this theme is clearly 
demonstrated by the gospel writer Matthew chapter fourteen: 

Immediately he made the disciples get into the boat and go on ahead to the other 

side, while he dismissed the crowd. And after he had dismissed the crowds, he 

went up on a mountain by himself to pray. When evening came, he was there 


alone, but by this time the boat, battered by the waves, was far from the land, for 
the wind was against them. And early in the morning he came walking towards 


5 Mark Oxbrow and Tim Grass. Living the Gospel of Jesus Christ: Orthodox and Evangelical 
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them on the sea. But when the disciples saw him walking on the sea, they were 

terrified, saying, “It’s a ghost!” And they cried out in fear. But immediately Jesus 

spoke to them and said, Take heart, it is I; do not be afraid.” Peter answered him, 

“Lord, if it it’s you, command me to come to you on the water.” He said, “Come.” 

So, Peter got out of the boat, started walking on the water, and came toward Jesus. 

But when he noticed the strong wind, he become frightened, and beginning to 

sink, he cried out, “Lord, save me!” Jesus immediately reached out his hand and 

caught him, “You of little faith, why did you doubt?” When they got into the boat, 
the wind ceased. And those in the boat worshipped him, saying, “Truly you are 

the Son of God (Mt. 14:22-32). 

In this text, Matthew shares what early Christian communal life with Jesus must 
have been like. The disciples, earlier in the day witnessed Jesus feeding 5000 men, not 
including women or children. Jesus demonstrated the power of faith before the eyes of 
the disciples. This communal life was depicted by the care and concern for the new 
believer in Jesus. A care of the physical nurturing, coupled with strong teaching for 
spiritual growth. Spiritual growth can also come amid crises. The storm and their 
inability to see beyond the immediate area, can also be viewed as a crisis. In an article 
first published on June 23, 2014, Scott Cowdell wrote, “Jesus’ walking on the water is 
clearly a wonderfully evocative image, and we miss so much if we take it too literally, as 
if that’s the main point. Water, storm and chaos all recall for Israel the story of God 
moving on the face of the deep in the book of Genesis to create order in creation. They 
also recall God’s rescue of Israel at the Red Sea in the book of Exodus, the great 
dreamtime story of Israel. So, Jesus coming to the church in its crisis of faith and 
confidence, inviting Peter to face this crisis and come to him in faith, is a story best read 


allegorically, and theologically, rather than hydrographically, or oceanographically.’’® In 


his book, [f You Want To Walk On Water, You Have To Get Out Of The Boat, John 


® Scott Cowdell, “10th August: Proper 14: 1 Kings 19.9-18; Psalm 85.8-13; Romans 10.4-15; 
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Ortberg wrote, “So when Jesus came to the disciples on the water intending “to pass them 
by,” he was not just doing a neat magic trick. He was revealing his divine presence and 
power. Only God can do such a thing: “He alone...treads on the waves of the seas.”””’ 
Frederick Dale Bruner’s commentary on Matthew chapter fourteen said, “This is a 
miracle story made up of two acts, each six verses long, one centered on Jesus (vv. 22- 
27) and one on his double-minded disciple (vv. 28-33) — a tableau of Christ and his 
church.’’® Bruner would further say that, “In the second act a believing disciple and an 
enabling Lord do the impossible, master the elements, and for a brief moment give the 
church a glimpse for her unearthly possibilities on earth. But in the second scene of the 
second act the believers become an unbeliever, sinks into natural life, crises out to the 
Lord, and is saved.’” 

The same crisis remains for our Church even though today’s Church leaders face 
different challenges from those that Peter faced. Today’s boat trip does not end up in 
Gentile territory. Instead, the storms blow up for today’s Church when our little boat 
veers too close to where the women bishops are, or when it makes landfall at the Sydney 
Gay and Lesbian Mardi Gras. Yet many religious leaders today do just what Peter did. 


They lose their nerve, sink into the crisis, and become dominated by it.!° Jesus in 


Matthew’s account of the disciples struggling to get to the other side, reveals his care of 


T John Ortberg, Jf You Want to Walk on the Water, You Have to get Out of the Boat (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 2001), 15. 
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the new believers. Author Anna Case-Winters writes that, in the midst of the storm Jesus 
comes to them across the water, treading over the threatening sea. His word addresses 
them, “Take heart, it is I; do not be afraid.” This is the fourth of seven significant texts in 
Matthew with the message “do not be afraid” (1:20; 8:26; 10:31; 14:27; 17:7; 28:5; 
28:10). Apparently, this was a much-needed message. Surely the times of the early 
church were perilous.!! What was a threat to the disciples was not threat at all for Jesus. 
Words that bring comfort and assurance to the disciples, reveals to us that Jesus has the 
power to walk on the water and the authority to master nature at the same time. 

Winter further writes that the changes ahead may worry us as the storm worried 
the disciples. The church today needs as much as ever to hear Jesus’ words of assurance, 
“Take heart, it is I; do not be afraid.” There have been so many ways of being church 
through the centuries; we do not need to cling anxiously to our particular forms. We need 
rather to remember that this is God’s church. The fear-allaying message is “It is I” (Greek 
ego eimi). His English phrase resonates with the divine name given in God’s revelation to 
Moses in Exodus 3:14— “YHWH” (translated “I am”). The prophet Isaiah, whom 
Matthew quotes more often than any other prophet, frequently uses this formulation (Is. 
41:4; 43:1— 13; 47:8— 10). These texts are full of assurance of divine presence and 
salvation, “Do not fear, for I have redeemed you; I have called you by name, you are 
mine. When you pass through the waters, I will be with you; and through the rivers, they 
shall not overwhelm you . . . For Iam the Lord your God, the Holy One of Israel, your 


Savior” (Is. 43:1— 3). Ortberg writes, Millions of people in churches these days could be 
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called “pew potatoes.” They want some of the comfort associated with spirituality, but 
they do not want the risk and challenge that go along with following Jesus. Yet Jesus is 
still looking for people who will get out of the boat. He is looking for someone who will 
say, if you will pardon the expression, “I may be small potatoes, Lord, but this spud’s for 
you.””!? 

The passage was not about Peter walking on water, but the text gives insight of a 
group of men who had levels of low self-esteem and low self-confidence to trust Jesus. 
How is it that only one among this group of new believers demonstrate an attempt to 
come to Jesus? Did the other disciples simply sit quietly depending on Jesus to solve their 
dilemma? Did the fear of the storm paralyze them? The next section, “An Exegetical 


Research on the Biblical Passage: Matthew 14:22-32, will explore, investigate, and 


interpret the biblical text that supports and aligns with the Doctor of Ministry project. 


An Exegetical Research on the Biblical Passage: Matthew 14:22-32 
Several questions arise in attempting to explore the literary context of Matthew 
14:22-32. Who wrote the text and when was it written? What is the literary genre, 
purpose, and theme of this passage of scripture? Moreover, what key words and 
grammatical details need further clarification to provide a comprehensive understanding 
of the passage Matthew 14:22-32 as it relates to the project theme? This section is 


dedicated to a thorough exegetical research in response to these questions. 
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Literary Context: Title, Authorship and Date 


According to the late Bishop Thomas L. Hoyt Jr., in his book Exploring the New 
Testament — Curriculum Development, Hoyt said, little is known concerning the 
authorship of the writer of Matthew. Yet, it must be argued that the Gospel of Matthew 
by some accounts of ancient tradition believe the person named Matthew is responsible 
for the book that bears his name. Hoyt wrote, Since Matthew’s Gospel was written 
around 90 A.D. this situation in life seems to perfectly fit the character of Matthew’s 
congregation. On the following grounds, some have found him writing from a Jewish- 
Christian standpoint to make Christianity acceptable to Jewish readers and to prove Jesus 
to be the Jewish Messiah.!? Other scholars such as Paul N. Benware, offers his take on 
Matthew authorship by suggesting that “There is strong evidence from the church fathers 
for the priority of Matthew. Their testimony is quite clear that Matthew was the gospel 
written, followed by Mark, Luke, and John.”'* Another author, Jeannine Brown says that 
The First Gospel of the New Testament is attributed to the Apostle Matthew in early 
church testimony and by its title, which likely dates from the beginning of the second 
century. Yet the Gospel itself is anonymous, like the other three gospels, with no 
attribution provided in the text itself.!> 

According to Brain Chilton, who wrote an article stated that, “first, we find that 


the author of the First Gospel is thoroughly entrenched in Judaism. The author often 
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quotes the Hebrew Bible (otherwise known as the Old Testament). He parallels the life of 


Jesus with the great prophets of Judaism. Additionally, he makes every effort to show 
that Jesus is the fulfillment of messianic prophecy. In many ways, the author of the First 
Gospel focuses on the Jewish aspects of the faith, even describing some areas such as 
Jesus’s exclusion clause for divorce. The writer of the First Gospel also focuses quite a 
bit more on Jesus’s messages than do some of the other Gospel writers.”!* If we examine 
what these theologians offer from their perspectives, we can obtain that the life of Jesus 
was deeply rooted in Old Testament thought and Judaism concepts that were still 
practiced in Jesus’ day. Unlike Luke, who clearly in chapter one, mark off his intentions 
of providing a detail report on the life of Jesus. Matthew makes no introductory claim, 
which underscore his desire to connect the Jewish audience to Jesus through the birth 
narrative. Moreover, through the eyes of Matthew, Jesus teaches us what it means to be a 
follower and living out the godly principles of love and forgiveness. 

This understanding helps us to learn that Jesus’ ministry was connected to the 
start of the church and aligned closely to the restoration of Israel. Paul Achtemeier, Joel 
B. Green, and Marianne Meye Thompson, in their book, Introducing the New Testament 
— Its Literature and Theology, explains that these and related data from the Gospel of 
Matthew speaks to the fundamental coherence between Israel and the church via the 
biography of Jesus. At perhaps the most obvious level, continuity is guaranteed by the 
episodes of the gathering and teaching the disciples and the narration of the resurrection 


and appearances of Jesus in Matthew. These intimate the renewal of Israel and the 
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coherence from Jesus to the community of his disciples regarding authority, mission, and 
message.'’ Much of what Matthew captures and breathe life into the text centers on Jesus 
and the community of which he served and taught. Jesus attempts to establish a group of 
leaders in a climate that was oppressed and struggled with issues of power and authority. 
Matthew plows through his writings despite those challenges brought on by the religious 
leaders. He moves the reader to understand the mission of Jesus and his close association 


of being the Son of God. 


Literary Genre 

How is the gospel according to Matthew classified? Although Matthew is the first 
of gospel in the New Testament, the letter did not surface until nearly thirty years later 
under the Jewish Revolt. Matthew starts his letter highlighting the genealogy from 
Abraham to Jesus as the Messiah. Matthew takes a slow walk-through chapter one, 
highlighting the various individuals within the line of Jesus as the Messiah. Matthew and 
Luke share a unique characteristic of providing many details of the life of Jesus. Luke 
endeavors to record the spread of the gospel, after the Lord’s ascension and how the 
Church was formed. Matthew desires to help us see the birth of the church and how the 
development of disciples plays a pivotal part in the process. Achtemeier, Green, and 
Thompson, further explains that it is important, first, to take seriously this narrative’s 
status as a Greco-Roman biography. “Genres,” refer to the category or form of literature 


9 


to which a document belongs; they constitute more or less formal and implicit “contracts 
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between authors and their audiences, launching certain expectations for interpreting 
particular texts.'* A further explanation of the literary text of Matthew is discussed by 
authors Rodney Reeves, Tremper Longman and Scott McKnight. These authors discussed 
we are reading more than a literary work, but we are reading the word of God. For the 
Gospel of Matthew is not just a story to be believed or discounted, to entertain or inspire, 
or to hear or perhaps admire. Reeves, Longman, and McKnight wrote, “Typically, things 
get better when Jesus shows up. But not this time. Instead, Jesus’s weird miracle tempts 
Peter to get out of the boat— where he is safe and sound— to “test the waters” 
literally.”!? In other words, Jesus was more than a man. Matthew acknowledges Jesus is 
the Son of God. His power over the storm perhaps marveled his disciples, who in the case 
of Peter wished to participate in this miraculous act. Reeves wrote of Peter’s desire to 
come to Jesus, when he said, “Is Peter the model believer, a person who proved he could 
walk on water while the rest of his shipmates stayed hunkered down in the boat where it 
was safe and dry? Or should Peter’s escapade serve as a cautionary tale, warning 
doubters what happens to them when they take their eyes off Jesus and focus on the 
waves of despair that threaten to overwhelm them? Moreover, what about Jesus’s role in 
the story? Since it wasn’t Jesus’s idea for Peter to walk on the water to begin with, did he 
grant the absurd request to teach Peter a lesson, that Jesus’s word of encouragement 


(“Take courage! It is I. Don’t be afraid’’) should have been enough?” 
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Literary Purpose of Matthew 


Why was the book according to Matthew written? Matthew being the first in the 
New Testament sets the stage for the ministry of Jesus. Even though some scholars 
believe the gospel according to Mark was written first, Matthew spoke to the Jewish 
audience in greater influence than Mark. Matthew was written to the Jews as a way of 
demonstrating to the audience that Jesus is the King of the Jews. In some respects, we see 
the Old Testament come alive in Matthew’s gospel. Matthew does provide the ideal 
bridge between the birth, life, and ministry of Jesus and that of the apostles that are 
recorded in the later letters. Luke, for example, states that he investigated and sought out 
eyewitnesses (Lk. 1:1-4). Luke by all accounts writes as a reporter who not only zero in 
on Jesus but helped the reader to see and feel the experiences from others in the audience. 
Especially those who watched Jesus from afar, the religious leaders, who waited patiently 
for a chance to kill Jesus. Whereas Matthew targeted the Jewish audience, Luke desired 
to give an account of the thirty years from the birth of the first church to the spread of the 
gospel to the Gentiles. Matthew wrote to a people who believed they were God’s chosen 
people. This is where we see great tension throughout the gospel according to Matthew 
because Jesus often had issues among those who were Jewish like himself. Author Hebert 
Basser and Marsha B. Cohen wrote, “This method of storytelling is used throughout the 
whole body of Jewish literature from the Bible onward, in which God is seen as the 


primary author of Israel’s story and history.””! 
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Literary Elements: Mood, Characters, and Theme 


Verses twenty-two through twenty-four states: “Immediately he made the 
disciples get into the boat and go on ahead to the other side, while he dismissed the 
crowds. And after he had dismissed the crowds, he went up the mountain by himself to 
pray. When evening came, he was there alone, but by this time the boat, battered by the 
waves, was far from the land, for the wind was against them.” 

Within the literary structure of this historical narrative, Matthew uses several 
literary elements including but not limited to mood, characters, and theme to convey his 
message. For example, Matthew always involved Jesus in moments of being around 
crowds. Either large crowds that pressed upon as he was going into Jerusalem, or small 
crowds as he explained a parable. Matthew grabbed hold on the theme related to 
suffering. Jurgen Moltmann writes, “it was the Holy Spirit through whom Jesus 
proclaimed with authority and performed signs and wonders; but the Spirit who was 
Jesus’ active power now becomes his suffering power. The One who sent him in power to 
the poor, to bring them the Kingdom of God, made him himself poor, in order that 
through his sufferings the poor might be made rich.” 

Matthew’s diction or word choice creates movement. The phrase “immediately he 
made the disciples get into the boat and go on ahead to the other side, while he dismissed 
the crowds” (v. 22) indicates a steady movement of Jesus directing and orchestrating this 
event. Jesus is clearly in charge and understand that they just celebrated the feeding of 
5000 men, not counting women and children. The phrase “And after he had dismissed the 
crowds, he went up the mountain by himself to pray” (v. 23) denotes a trajectory of time 
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where the believers went from experiencing celebrating the miraculous signs and wonder 
to a place of isolation with thankfulness of what just took place. Additionally, “when 
evening came, he was there alone” (v. 23b) speaks to the isolation and perhaps a time of 
refreshing without the crowds or the disciples’ seeking answers to what they had just 
experienced. Authors Harry Basser and Marsha Cohen explained that Jesus pushes the 
students to get into the boat where they will be tossed in stormy waves and high winds. 
These disciples have been singled out for a more personal journey to “the other side” of 
the world. They did not see the dual blurred worlds of the twilight existence (between the 
past-day and the not-yet-night) that marked the deserted place. So, they will now journey 
into the unknown night until daybreak, where they will have an ascension-like experience 
over the waters that threaten to drown them. The conquering of the threatening sea, the 
home of satanic monsters, is a motif of new creation (Is. 51:9—13), and intimates that a 
new mode of existence awaits those who are prepared. In the end, and the gospel primes 
us now (v. 31). Peter will fail; he will at early dawn (the time of v. 31) deny Jesus (Mt. 
26:74). The storytelling here is rich with allusions that prefigure the closing chapters of 
the Gospel.”? 

Additionally, the mood Matthew creates in this pericope expresses feelings of 
amazement and joy but there is a seen of urgency, (v. 22), “Immediately he made the 
disciples.” This language expresses a sense out moving on to the next place. Author Craig 
Evans, in the New Cambridge Bible Commentary wrote that, “The disciples are terrified 
and imagine that they have seen a ghost: “But when the disciples saw him walking on the 


sea, they were terrified saying,” “It is a ghost!” And they cried out in fear” (v.26). it was 
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believed that only a spirit or divine being could walk on water. No human could do 
this.”*4 

They labored through the feeding process and then to gather what was left over. 
Matthew’s gospel is filled with moments of shifting from one place to another as though 
Jesus did not stay at one place too long. Jesus often avoided being cornered by either the 
religious leaders or the constant request to heal the sick among them. The disciples do not 
push back the idea of leaving Jesus by himself to dismiss the crowd or Jesus staying back 
to pray. They followed the instructions without a word spoken to at least have Jesus to 
reconsider the request. After all, it was evening and there was no indication if the 
disciples were in fact exhausted like Jesus. 

So, who are the characters in this text? The disciples were the characters of this 
text. The text shifts from attention paid to Jesus and his isolation to pray and now focuses 
on the disciples and their struggle to cross over to the other side. Matthews makes clear 
by calling the disciples as such and not using words like they. The mood of the text is one 
of slight panic with much struggle to get where Jesus instructed them to go. 

A review of the previous verses in chapter fourteen offers some light on the 
characters including Jesus. Verse thirteen states, “Now when Jesus heard this, he 
withdrew from there in a boat to a deserted place by himself. But when the crowds heard 
it, they followed him on foot from the towns.” Matthew paints Jesus as one who can also 
grieve when there has been death within his circle. Of course, it was John the Baptist, 
who was beheaded by Herod. Jesus and the disciples had to shift a few verses later 
because they had to find a way to minister to the crowds. Jesus commanded that the 


4 Craig Evan, Matthew New Cambridge Bible Commentary (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press 2012), 295. doi:10.1017/CBO9781139045858. 
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crowds are not sent away but that they are to be fed. Verse seventeen tells of the 
conditions, “They replied, we have nothing here but five loaves and two fish.” This 
response is a great setup for the miracle that Jesus performed. Taking the little that was 
available and feeding many, with some leftover. In his book, Start with Why, Simon 
Sinek described success and achievement in this way. He writes, “For some people, there 
is an irony to success. Many people who achieve great success don’t always feel it. Some 
who achieve fame talk about the loneliness that often goes with it. That’s because success 
and achievement are not the same thing, yet too often we mistake one for the other.” 
Matthew shows that Jesus and the disciples had a successful event whereby people were 
fed both spiritually and physically, even if it seemed as if panic was setting in because 
there was no food. 

Every writer has a motif that he or she attempts to communicate in writing. So, 
what was the message that Matthew wanted to disclose? The central theme of Matthew is 
spoken by God when Jesus comes out of the water at his baptism, “This is my Son, the 
Beloved, with whom I am well pleased” (Mt. 3:17). Matthew’s depiction of Jesus in 
chapter fourteen gives us Jesus that would have pleased the Father of heaven. He gave to 
those who were hungry. He opened the eyes of those who had a vision for a better 
tomorrow but was living in a darkened society. This is a form of evangelizing. In other 
words, Christians are to evangelize and share the good news concerning the life, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. This theme of evangelizing also continues in other 
gospel and is taken to another level in Acts 2:42-47. The blessing is that when the 
community of believers are instructed consistently and given tools to be successful in 


°5 Simon Sinek, Start With Why — How Great Leaders Inspire Everyone to Take Action (New 
York, NY: Penguin Group, 2009), 181. 
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studying the word of God, development in evangelizing and discipleship formation will 
take place. Spreading the gospel message by any means necessary is the goal that can be 


achieved. 


Literary Structure: Analyzing Key Words and Unique Content and Details 

One of the main purposes of Matthew chapter fourteen is tied to communal life 
that is cultivated in this new Christian community. The segment below will unpack the 
meaning of key words and syntactical phrases of Matthew 14: 22-32 and show how this 
biblical text undergirds the Doctor of Ministry project, “Developing Leaders with Tools 
to Evangelize to the Unchurched (Homeless) Population Through Small Groups.” 

Verse twenty-five states, “And early in the morning he came walking towards 
them on the sea.” As we pick up and examine our foundational text again, the disciples 
are out in the boat and have traveled some distance from the shore. Jesus has sent the 
crowds away and spent some time praying on the side of the mountain. Jesus dismisses 
the crowds, and the disciples can be seen as a symbolic act of permitting them to enter a 
new place of evangelizing to others. The difference between the crowds and those 
disciples who are struggling on the boat is that the disciples are met with a greater level 
of challenge, a storm. John Chrysostom was quoted in saying that “the disciples are 
tossed on the waves again. They are in a storm, fully as bad as the previous one. Gently 
and by degrees he excites and urges the disciples on toward greater responsiveness, even 
to the point of bearing all things nobly. Whereas in the previous storm they had him with 


them in the ship, now they were alone by themselves.””° 


26 Manlio Simonetti, Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture: New Testament Matthew 
(Downers Grove, IL. InterVarsity Press 2002), 51. 
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The wind was against them. This force battled with the disciples through the third 


watch and now into the fourth watch. Bishop Augustine of Hippo added his philosophical 
view on this verse by saying, “meanwhile the boat carrying the disciples - that is, the 
church — is rocking and shaking amid the storms of temptation, while the adverse wind 
rages on. Its enemy, the devil, strives to keep the wind from calming down. Greater is he 
who is persistent on our behalf, for amid the vicissitudes of our life he gives us 
confidence. He comes to us and strengthen us, so we are not jostled in the boat and tossed 
overboard.””’ Evans writes that, “frightened by the wind, Peter loses his faith (as should 
be inferred, given what is said in v. 31) and begins to sink, crying out, “Lord, save me!” 
(v. 30). Peter’s cry reminds us of “Lord, save us! We are perishing!” (Mt. 8:25; cf. Mk. 
4:38, “Teacher, do you not care that we are perishing?”’). But Peter’s cry for help in the 
present context reminds us of Psalms 69:1—3: “Save me, O God, for the waters have 
come up to my neck. I sink in deep mire, where there is no foothold; I have come into 
deep waters, and the flood sweeps over me. I am weary with my crying; my throat is 
parched. My eyes grow dim with waiting for my God.’”® For the disciples, this 
experience was certainly preparing each of them for a greater mission assignment. A 
greater opportunity to watch how God would indeed use them for the Glory of God and 
his purposes. 

Verse twenty-six states, “But when the disciples saw him walking on the seas, 


they were terrified.” Matthew takes us from a victorious moment of feeding the 5000 to 


27 Simonetti, Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture, 51-52. 


8 Evan, Matthew New Cambridge Bible, 296. 
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the disciples having to overcome the strong winds that is pressing upon them. Jesus 
walked with the authority on land, and now he demonstrates the same authority on 
walking on water. The external circumstances of the storm are no match for God who 
provides Jesus the power exercise control over the wind. African Bible scholar and New 
Testament theologian Joe Kapolyo said this concerning Jesus walking on the water, they 
should have known that he who fed the thousands could walk on the water through a 
storm to rescue! Once they recognized him, their fear disappeared.”? Should we be 
empowered with knowing that Jesus walks alongside with us, even when we are battling 
the storms of life? For the Christian today, how can we move with assurance that Jesus is 
with us in these moments? Matthew Henry said this regarding moments of deliverance, 
“He can take what way he pleases to save his people. But even appearances of 
deliverance sometimes occasion trouble and perplexity to God’s people, from mistakes 
about Christ. Nothing ought to affright those that have Christ near them, and know he is 
theirs; not death itself.’°° This is assuring for the Christian who seek to believe that in 
every situation Jesus can save us, even in our most terrifying moments. 

In verse twenty-seven it states, “But immediately Jesus spoke to them and said, 
‘Take heart, it is I; do not be afraid.” This verse is powerful in several ways. Jesus 
speaking clears any doubt that the disciples may have had if what they were seeing was in 
fact Jesus. They thought for a moment what something out of norm was approaching 


them. In fact, they called it a ghost. Basser and Cohen said some further analysis is called 


2° Tokunboh Adeyemo, Africa Bible Commentary (Nairobi, KE: World Alive Publishers 2006), 
1141. 


3° Matthew Henry, Matthew Henry’s Concise Commentary on the Whole Bible (United Kingdom, 
UK: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1997), 886. 
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for here. Either the disciples recognize Jesus’ voice, or they do not. If they do, fine, but if 
they do not, the response “It is I’ will not help them. Peter is not completely sure who it 
is and will ask for a test to discover the truth. Jesus calms everyone down, and like the 
amulet, repeats, “It is I’— “I am,” the phrase used in Exodus (3:14) to inform the 
Israelites that the worker of their salvation will save them.*! 

Assuring words can erase fears and doubts. What can make us fearful? For these 
disciples, it is dark, the middle of the night, far from land, the under current underneath 
them, and no real possibilities that they would make it to shore alive. Chrysostom noted 
how they were trouble here not by the storm but also by the distance from the land. Note 
that he did not too easily remove the darkness. “He did not come quickly to the disciples’ 
rescue. He was training them by their fears and instructing them to be ready to endure.”>” 
In addition, Peter when he decides to say something is not quite sure if it is Jesus or not. 
Could Peter and other disciples not recognize the voice of Jesus? The Gospel writer John 
mentions Jesus saying that “My sheep hear my voice and I know them, and they follow 
me” (Jn. 10:27). 

Verses twenty-eight through thirty states, “Peter answered him, “Lord, if it is you, 
command me to come to you on the water.” He said, “Come.” So, Peter got out of the 
boat, started walking on the water, and came toward Jesus. But when he noticed the 


strong wind, he became frightened, and beginning to sink, he cried out, “Lord, save me!” 


3! Herbert Basser, and Marsha B. Cohen, The Gospel of Matthew and Judaic Traditions: A 
Relevance-Based Commentary. ProQuest Ebook Central, https://ebookcentral-proquest- 
com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=199 1822. 


32 Simonetti, Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture, 10. 
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According to Donald Hagner, a contributor to the New Interpreter’s Bible — A 


Commentary in Twelve Volumes, New Testament Articles, Matthew, Mark, wrote that 
Peter’s problem was not that he took his eyes off Jesus, but that he wanted proof of the 
presence of Christ, and so left the boat in the first place.** The environment that the 
disciples were placed, called for security in their condition. Jesus provided such security 
as the disciples watched on many occasions before. The real security Peter sought was 
not walking on the water but being in the presence of Jesus. Hagner further explained that 
Jesus stretches out his hand, and Peter is saved...Matthew, “little faith” is the dialectical 
mixture of courage and anxiety, of hearing the word of the Lord and looking at the terror 
of the storm, of trust and doubt, which is always an ingredient to Christian existence, 
even after the resurrection.*4 

Verses thirty-one through thirty-two states, “Jesus immediately reached out his 
hand and caught him, saying to him, “You of little faith, why did you doubt?” When they 
got into the boat, the wind ceased.” This is the third time that Matthew reveals the 
urgency of Jesus’ command or his response to the disciple’s ordeal. The word 
“immediately” throughout Gospel of Matthew, is always met with a profound sense of 
saving, delivering, and rescuing someone from their struggles. According to DK 
Illustrated Oxford Dictionary, the word “immediately” means; "without pause or delay” 


or “without intermediary.”*> Additionally, John Nolland suggested in The Gospel of 


33 Donald Hagner, New Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, New Testament 
Articles, Matthew, Mark -Volume VIII (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994), 328. 


34 Hagner, New Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, 328. 


35 Frank Abate, DK Illustrated Oxford Dictionary (New York, NY: Oxford University Press 
1998), 405. 
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Matthew: A Commentary on the Greek Text that, “Stretched out his hand’ comes from the 


repertoire of Jesus’ modes of saving intervention.*° Jesus does not hold Peter’s lack of 
faith or little faith against him. In developing new disciples, one must extend grace and 
patience to help them to move forward to the next opportunity to increase their faith 
walk. Nolland’s view of Peter in this storm is one who wanted to be part of the process. 
Nolland said, “Instead of being a victim of the anticipated action of the parodying spirit, 
Peter asks to participate in Jesus’ mastery over the turbulent waters.”°? Authors Mitch 
Curtis and Edward Sri wrote, “It is important to realize how the disciples’ confession of 
Jesus as the “Son of God” arises out of the story. They recognize that Jesus has done 
what Yahweh was said to do in the Jewish Scriptures. God is the one who treads upon the 
waves of the sea (Jb. 9:8; Hb. 3:15) and who stills the storms that make the waters rough 
(Ps. 65:8; 89:10; 107:28—30). Likewise, it is the Lord who reaches out and saves the 


faithful from drowning in seas of mortal danger (Ps. 18:17; 144:7).’38 


The Historical Context of the Biblical Text 

“The historical nature of the Gospel means that authentic interpretation should be 
concerned with the meaning of the text in its original setting. Matthew, like all New 
Testament documents, should first be allowed to speak to the people of its own time in 


their conceptual framework, addressing their concerns. Then, if found also to speak to our 


36 John Nolland, The Gospel of Matthew: A Commentary on the Greek Text (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2005), 602. 


37 Nolland, The Gospel of Matthew: A Commentary on the Greek Text, 602. 


38 Mitch Curtis and Edward Sri, The Gospel of Matthew (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic 
Publisher, 2010), 306, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=3 117040. 
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concerns and this is the conviction of the church in all ages and the reason for biblical 
study and preaching in the church -it will be the authentic word of the Bible speaking to 


us, not the reflection of our own desires, ideologies, and concerns.”*? 


The Sources Analysis 

“Sometimes still called “literary criticism,” this approach attempts to determine 
which sources were used by the author, their nature, and extent. During the nineteen and 
early twentieth centuries, a scholarly consensus emerged that Matthew used Mark as a 
major source, along with a collection of sayings of Jesus (with a minimum of narrative) 
called “Q.” This majority viewpoint has recently been challenged, and the whole question 


has been thoroughly re-examined in the last three decades.*° 


Bible Passage and Doctor of Ministry Project 

How does the Bible passage relate to or inform the Doctor of Ministry project? 
Matthew represents the start of the church with the selection of a few men who Jesus 
stated that he would make them fishers of men. This is before the entry of the Holy Spirit 
that Jesus promised to send and that arrived in Acts 2:1. The development of Jesus’ 
disciples was in anticipation of the Holy Spirit. The formation and development were laid 
out as part of Jesus’ mission before returning to the Father. Later in Acts 2:42-47, where 
we will see further formation, and a systematic approach to learn of how the church was 


to assemble in the homes of the believers, study the word, support each other in prayer, 


3° Hagner, New Interpreter’s Bible, 90. 
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and to grow in their faith. This is a model that future preachers such as John Wesley 
would establish as small group structures. 

Before Jesus ascended into heaven, He commissioned His disciples to evangelize 
and make disciples (Mt. 28:18-20.) Jesus’ message to His disciples was clear. From one 
group of twelve disciples, Jesus launched a movement that changed the world. Rev. Dr. 
Vance Ross, Senior Pastor of Central United Methodist Church, stated that he attended a 
lecture given by author Robert Rohr, who said, “Jesus made it (the church) a movement, 
we made it a monument, a mausoleum, and a mortuary.’”*! We are called to put things 
together on this spiritual journey. We have been given the mandate to spread the gospel 
with the tools the Lord has provided. Rebecca Manley Pippert, in her book, Out of the 
Saltshaker and Into the World, wrote, “Think of all that God provides so that we may 
share the good news! He gives us his message of truth, he indwells us with his presence 
so we may mediate his divine love to our neighbor, and he fills and renews us with his 
Holy Spirit. Evangelism is something that God does in people’s lives; we are only the 
instruments he uses.’”4? 

To that end, the Doctor of Ministry project, “Developing Leaders with Tools to 
Evangelize to the Unhoused (Homeless) Population Through Small Groups.” Like the 
first century churches, the members of Converted Heart CME Church will develop 
leaders for the mission to evangelize in the community where persons are without homes. 


Leaders will be trained with tools that will build self-worth and self-confidence. 


41 Vance Ross, Lecture at the Black Men and Spiritual Renewal Retreat (lecture, Albuquerque, 
NM, July 24-26, 2019). 
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Converted Heart is open to the opportunity for those who volunteer their time in service 
to the ministry. Through studying and discussing God’s Word, persons will be challenged 
to grow in faith and encouraged to hold each other accountable in his or her Christian 
walk. 

Like the disciples who came into a deeper and richer experience with Jesus, 
leaders of Converted Heart will be expected to carry that model forward. The training and 
developing leaders will put Converted Heart at the forefront of churches who are serious 
about evangelizing and making disciples for Christ. Additionally, they will learn how to 
employ questioning techniques to positioned themselves to train others in this important 
area of ministry. The training will review success stories of those who work to build their 
faith and strength in God’s word. Each week persons being trained will read, examine, 
discuss, explore, inquire, and wrestle with biblical narratives that addresses missional 
work in the community and share their views on sin, salvation, and grace. In summary, 
using the small group model of Matthew 14:22-32 will help facilitate spiritual growth, 
truth in one another, conquering fears, and build confidence. The next chapter will 
provide a historical foundation of the creation and development of evangelism and 
discipleship formation during the Protestant Reformation era and how these models 


support the Doctor of Ministry project. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The purpose of this historical foundations chapter is to explore, examine, and 
describe the formation and practice of evangelizing to the homeless population through 
the practice of a small group. This chapter examines the Social Gospel Movement of the 
middle to late nineteenth century for the historical foundation to show how the work of 
the Social Gospel Movement provides support of the Doctor of Ministry project. The first 
section consists of an introduction that describes the topic while giving an overview of 
evangelism and the connection to the Kingdom of God. The second section—the main 
body—-serves as the historical foundation of the Doctor of Ministry project and how the 
Social Gospel Movement compares to the issues of evangelizing to the homeless today. 
The final section summarizes this chapter and describes how the study of the historical 
topic is foundational to the Doctor of Ministry project. 

Interest on this subject existed since the early church movement recorded in the 
Book of Acts. The early church put major planning into the foundation for discipleship 
formation through the small group model. However, closely aligned to making disciples 
was the work of sharing the gospel message through evangelizing. Jesus sent disciples 


into towns and communities to share the message of the Kingdom of God. Luke 10:1-2 
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records this event in stating, “After this the Lord appointed seventy others and sent them 
on ahead of him in pairs to every town and place where he himself intended to go. He 
said to them, ‘The harvest is plentiful, but the laborers are few; therefore, ask the Lord of 
the harvest to send out laborers into his harvest’” (Lk. 10:1-2). 

Later, Jesus commissions the disciples to wait in Jerusalem until the Holy Spirit 
comes to empower them as witnesses of the gospel message. The evangelism effort 
would have failed without the divine presence of God through the Holy Spirit. The gospel 
writer Matthew speaks to this evangelistic approach in chapter fourteen where he writes: 

Immediately he made the disciples get into the boat and go on ahead to the other 

side, while he dismissed the crowd. And after he had dismissed the crowds, he 

went up on a mountain by himself to pray. When evening came, he was there 
alone, but by this time the boat, battered by the waves, was far from the land, for 
the wind was against them. And early in the morning he came walking towards 
them on the sea. But when the disciples saw him walking on the sea, they were 
terrified, saying, “It’s a ghost!” And they cried out in fear. But immediately Jesus 
spoke to them and said, Take heart, it is I; do not be afraid.” Peter answered him, 

“Lord, if it it’s you, command me to come to you on the water.” He said, “Come.” 

So, Peter got out of the boat, started walking on the water, and came toward Jesus. 

But when he noticed the strong wind, he become frightened, and beginning to 

sink, he cried out, “Lord, save me!” Jesus immediately reached out his hand and 

caught him, “You of little faith, why did you doubt?” When they got into the boat, 
the wind ceased. And those in the boat worshipped him, saying, “Truly you are 

the Son of God” (Mt. 14:22-32). 

From this scripture, Jesus takes his small group of disciples after the powerful 
feeding of five thousand men and women and instructs them to head to the other side— 
the place where Jesus intends to go. Some believed that this moment was another effort to 
build the faith of these unlearned disciples. This small group became those who would 
evangelize and ultimately model the making of disciples. The work of making of 


disciples is part of the Kingdom of God, which Jesus sought to teach and practice. The 


encounter of going to the other side, during the early morning hours and encountering a 
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storm, was meant to build the disciples’ faith; to cultivate their faith from where they 
started to a place of maturity. Author William Abraham writes that 


Whatever evangelism may be, it is at least intimately related to the gospel of the 
reign of God that was inaugurated in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Any vision of evangelism that ignores the kingdom of God, or relegates 
it to a position of secondary importance, or fails to wrestle thoroughly with its 
content is destined at the outset to fail. This is so because the Kingdom of God is 
absolutely central to the ministry of Jesus and to the mission of the disciples that 
launched the Christian movement into history.! 


Since this practice of evangelism was central to Jesus’ mission, he spent an 
incredible amount of time illustrating its principles and purposes. Author James I. Packer 


explains that: 


Though Jesus anticipated the Gentiles mission (Matt. 24:14; John 10:16; 12:32), 
he saw his earthly ministry as directed to “the lost sheep of Israel” (Matt. 15:24). 
Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, always went to Jews first wherever he 
evangelized (Acts 15:5, 14, 42-48; 14:1; 16:°13; 17:°1-4; 10; 18:4-7, 19; 19:8-10, 
28:17-28; Rom. 1:16; 2:9-10). The right to the Jews to hear the gospel first is a 
matter of divine appointment (Acts 3:26; 13:26, 46), and evangelistic outreach to 
Jews should continue to be a priority as the church seeks to fulfill its mission. 
Christian Jews are free from the ceremonial law but are also free to follow Jewish 
customs that express their ethnic culture. The long-standing expectation that 
Jewish Christians will leave behind their Jewish identity rather than rejoice in 
being “fulfilled” Jewish is a cultural prejudice with no biblical basis.” 


Main Body 
The aim of this main section is to present a comprehensive historical account and 
analysis of using small groups to foster evangelism formation during the era of middle to 


late nineteenth century. This section includes a discussion on the origin of the Social 


' William Abraham, The Logic of Evangelism (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing, 1989), 17. 
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Gospel Movement, prominent historic figures in the development of the Social Gospel 
Movement, and a summary of this chapter along with a description of how the study of 
the historical topic is foundational to the Doctor of Ministry project. Pierre Jacobs wrote 
that “The social conditions in the late 19th century America gave rise to the Social 
Gospel movement. America was in a state of social transition as industrialization led to 
rapid urbanization. This led to a rise in squalor and poverty that shocked Americans. The 
endless accounts of cheap labor and cruel capitalism were justified by an emerging 
Reform Darwinism8 which was determined by the more affluent classes.”? 

At the heart of this Doctor of Ministry project involves the motivation to meet a 
great need in the community where we serve. The global pandemic of 2020 has 
accelerated the need to address the spiritual concerns of the unchurched but also the 
practical response of those on the margins. This is where the faith of congregation come 


together and believe that the resources to do more will prevail. 


Origin of the Social Gospel Movement 
Where did the desire and drive to evangelize originate? According to Thomas 
Kidd: 


The sixteenth-century Protestant reformers used evangelical to emphasize their 
reliance on the gospel message they found in scripture. Yet during the eighteenth 
century the word became increasingly identified with revivalists who emphasized 
a personal relationship with God, the joy of being born again, and the call to 
spread the gospel around the globe.* 


3 Pierre Jacobs, “The Social Gospel Movement Revisited: Consequences for the Church,” 
Hervormde Teologiese Studies (2015): 1-8, 
http://dtl.idm.oclc.org/login?url=https://www.proquest.com/scholarly-journals/social-gospel-movement- 
revisited-consequences/docview/173875 1457/se-2. 
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What was the primary motive behind the need of sharing the gospel? In his article 


“Faith in a Post-Everything Culture;” David Phillips explains: 


I think it is important to note that he says we need to start with God, not Jesus in 
our evangelism, specifically God the Father and God the Creator. The Gospel 
message isn’t initiated with Christ, but with Creation. We need explain the 
fullness of the Gospel: Creation, Fall, Redemption, Restoration. Sadly, we often 
only focus on the Fall and Redemption aspects, but people need to know the role 
of the Gospel, which is a movement towards the garden, towards a re-creation of 
their lives.> 


What was at the heart of communities who experienced a lack in resources that 
went unaddressed and the part the Social Gospel Movement played to facilitate a call to 
action? The principles that this chapter examines is from a movement called the Social 
Gospel Movement. According to Encyclopedia Britannica: 


Social Gospel, religious social reform movement prominent in the United States 
from about 1870 to 1920. Advocates of the movement interpreted the kingdom of 
God as requiring social as well as individual salvation and sought the betterment 
of industrialized society through application of the biblical principles of charity 
and justice. The Social Gospel was especially promulgated among liberal 
Protestant ministers, including Washington Gladden and Lyman Abbott, and was 
shaped by the persuasive works of Charles Monroe Sheldon (In His Steps: What 
Would Jesus Do? [1896]) and Walter Rauschenbusch (Christianity and the Social 
Crisis [1907]). Labor reforms—including the abolition of child labor, a shorter 
workweek, a living wage, and factory regulation—constituted the Social Gospel’s 
most prominent concerns.° 


The Social Gospel Movement had the appearance of Matthew’s account of Jesus 
Sermon on the Mount—the preaching to the multitude of people, who sought 
encouragement in an oppressive society where the rich became richer, while the poor 


struggled to provide for their families. Jesus’ first words in a series of “blessed are” 


5 David Phillips, “Where Does Evangelism Start?,” David Phillips, 
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statements, directly calls for the poor to know that they are blessed because theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Therefore, the origin of the Social Gospel Movement must center 
itself on the gospel message to people who thirst after righteousness—men and women 
who sought better living conditions with an evangelistic message of hope and restoration. 

Jesus sought to implement exactly that among his disciples—a movement that 
would take the gospel message to people struggling with life issues and uplift them in the 
process. This movement that Jesus first modeled, sought to embrace the social illness of 
humanity and to be an instrument for change. Richard Allen, a preacher in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was part of a movement after tensions regarding slavery 
came to a head in the church. An editor for the U.S. History.com site explains that 

As aresult, Allen and others established Bethel church, which became the mother 

church of the African Methodist Episcopal Church (A.M.E.) in 1816, the first 

independent, black-supervised Protestant denomination. Membership in the 
denomination grew in the mid-Atlantic and Midwest regions. Following the 

Civile War, A.M.E.'s numbers increased throughout the South. Since the church 

acted as a forum for addressing the social, political and religious needs of blacks, 

many leading black activists in the abolition movement were ministers.’ 

As several hundred years passed, the Social Gospel Movement become popular 
first in England during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The popularity of the 
movement spread in the United States during the middle of the nineteenth century. This 
period was also known as the Second Reconstruction Period. Author Mark Hulsether 
explains in his book, Building a Protestant Left: Christianity and Crisis Magazine 1941- 


1993, that “The network of Protestant social activists and religious thinkers known as the 


social gospel was a multifaceted movement, one that appears to shift in shape depending 


TU. S. History.com, “Evangelism,” U.S. History, https://www.u-s-history.com/pages/h3817.html. 
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on the definitions that scholars use in their efforts to identify its center and describe its 
boundaries.”® 

At the head of the Social Gospel Movement was pioneer Solomon Washington 
Gladden. According to the Ohio History Central, 


The Social Gospel Movement was a religious movement that arose during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Ministers, especially ones belonging to the 
Protestant branch of Christianity, began to tie salvation and good works together. 
They argued that people must emulate the life of Jesus Christ. To honor God, 
people must put aside their own earthly desires and help other people, especially 
the needy. The purpose of wealth was not to hoard it but to share it with other, 
less fortunate people. The ideas that originated from the Social Gospel would 
heavily influence the Progressive Movement. The Social Gospel Movement also 
attacked the concept of Social Darwinism. Followers of the Social Gospel 
Movement implemented numerous reforms to help other people. One of their 
most important contributions to society was the creation of settlement houses. 
Settlement houses provided numerous opportunities for less fortunate people, 
including access to education, free or low-cost health care, free or low-cost 
housing, and innumerable other benefits.’ 


One must understand the difference between Social Gospel Movement and Social 
Darwinism. As mentioned, the Social Gospel Movement sought the betterment of all 
people in society, no matter the class or economic status of the people. However, Social 
Darwinism’s foundation was built on the theory that the strongest among the multitude 
exhibited the ability to overcome. According to an article on Social Darwinism, 


The concept of Social Darwinism originated with English philosopher Herbert 
Spencer during the late 1800s. He based his ideas on the findings of scientist 
Charles Darwin, who developed the theory of evolution that species improved 
over time with the strongest triumphing over the weak. Spencer applied 
evolutionary theory to society as well. He concluded that some people were 
destined for wealth and power because they were naturally stronger. Poverty 
would always exist, Spencer concluded, because the stronger members of society 
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would triumph over the weaker members. Social Darwinism provided wealthy 
and powerful people with a justification for their existence. Business owners 
utilized Social Darwinian beliefs to justify monopolies. John. D. Rockefeller, 
president of the Standard Oil Company and an Ohioan, once contended that “the 
growth of a large business is merely a survival of the fittest.” Other proponents of 
Social Darwinism contended that God ordained that some people were to be 
wealthy and live comfortably on the hard work of others.'° 
Does this sound familiar? The gospel writer captures Jesus’ thoughts on the poor 
in Matthew 26:11, when Jesus says, “For you will always have the poor with you, but 
you will not always have me” (Mt. 26:11). The movement during that time and certainly 
the present is based on the need to help what Jesus called the least of these. Jesus reflects 
on what appears to be some qualification for acceptance into the Kingdom of God. If not 
acceptance, perhaps Jesus provides some rebuke as to why persons fail to help the least of 


these. Matthew 25:45 sums up the text with, “then he will answer them, ‘Truly I tell you, 


just as you did not do it to one of the least of these, you did not do it to me’” (Mt. 25:45). 


Solomon Washington Gladden 

As previously stated, Solomon Washington Gladden was considered the leading 
advocate of the Social Gospel Movement in the United States. Gladden was born in 1836 
in Pottsgrove, Pennsylvania and received his first pastoral assignment in 1860. During the 
mid-1880s, Gladden served as the minister of the First Congregational Church in 
Columbus, Ohio. Gladden encouraged his congregants to play an active role in 
community life by attacking immorality in their fellow citizens and government officials. 


In fact, he directed his preaching during Sunday mornings towards those who desired to 
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live the Christian life, while his Sunday evening sermons were based on the social 
conditions of his community. 

According to the author Christopher H. Evans, in his book The Social Gospel in 
American Religion, wrote, “in 1876 the Congregational minister Washington Gladden 
published Working People and Their Employers, a contentious book on religion’s role in 
an urban industrialized society. Gladden’s analysis frequently returned to the theme that 
both labor and management needed to place the spirit of Christian love ahead of self- 
interest. For Gladden, infusing Christian principles into the social fabric of the industrial 
workplace would impart a “‘spirit that thinks less of personal power or gain or glory than 
of the common good. Where this spirit abounds, there is always unity and fruitfulness; 
where this spirit is not, there is confusion and all kinds of evil.”"! 

In one of his Lyman Beecher lectures, taken from his book The Church and 
Modern Life, regarding social redemption Gladden, during a lecture about an unnamed 
man, states “Whether this man is a church member or not does not appear, but he is 
certainly a Christian; he has learned the way of Jesus and is walking in it. If the church 
could inspire all its members with this kind of social passion, all social questions would 
be solved. And this is the church’s business to inspire its member with this kind of social 
passion.”!? Gladden believed Christians should be serious when it comes walking in the 
way of Jesus. To live as Christians brings a certain individual element of striving to live 


with passion. Moreover, that same passion, when lived, could draw others to Jesus. The 
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life of the Christian is on display for the world to see. Author Alfredo Romagosa, in his 


article “Washington Gladden and the Christian Nation,” reflects on Gladden’s 
background, writing that 


While Gladden was serving at Springfield, Massachusetts (1875-1882), there was 
a great deal of tension there between labor and capital, due to a long industrial 
depression and resulting unemployment. Gladden was invited to speak to a group 
of workers, and he continued with a series of lectures addressed to both workers 
and employers. After moving to Ohio in 1883 he became even more involved in 
social issues, since the coal mines of southeastern Ohio were a continuous source 
of labor conflicts. In addition to his pastoral and lecturing work, Gladden was 
very active in community and organizational activities." 


This perhaps helps one to understand Gladden’s passion for working-class people, 
especially those who struggled to make ends meet. Going further with Gladden’s thought 
as a nineteenth century reformer is possible because the question within the Social 
Gospel Movement was the United States and its position as a Christian nation. Romagosa 
writes, “Gladden raises our central question in many ways, Is this a Christian nation? 
Does it possess a Christian character? Is its life a Christian life?’”’'* The challenge of the 
Social Gospel Movement and its desire to serve the least of these in society, will 
undoubtably come close to crossing the line into the political arena. The premise of the 
movement was to foster a shared life in Christ together. Romagosa further states, 

Gladden on this topic when he said, the fact that Jesus and his apostles did not 

deal with social questions in their political aspects may be explained by the fact 

that those to whom they spoke had no political responsibilities. They were not 
citizens, they were subjects; to preach politics to them would be like preaching 
about dancing to people with amputated limbs. If the followers of Jesus had been 


sovereigns, men clothed with political responsibility, probably he would have had 
something to say to them about their political duties. The men to whom you and I 
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preach are sovereigns, the sovereign people; voters in this country are “the powers 
that be’; they are ordained of God to organize and administer civil society.'> 


During the time of the early social gospel movement many believed that when a 
person spoke of the Kingdom of God, many in society thought this meant an end to 
humanity. Evans further reflected upon Gladden’s theology concept when he wrote 
“Gladden reinterpreted a theological concept that would become increasingly important 
for later proponents of the social gospel: the kingdom of God. Historically, the kingdom 
of God was a theological concept that many Christians believed embodied the 
culmination of human history, and a full manifestation of God’s divine reign of peace and 
justice on earth.”'® We are required as human beings to love one another no matter our 
background, where we were educated, and our current employment status. The call is 
meant for us to live transformative lives and help others to see the purpose and plan the 


God has for theirs. 


Charles Oliver Brown 

Another person engaged in the Social Gospel Movement was Charles Oliver 
Brown. Brown lived to be ninety years of age and during his lifetime he became a pastor. 
Like Gladden, Brown spent time in the State of Ohio after moving from his grandparent’s 
farm in Michigan. In a journal article entitled “Charles Oliver Brown at Dubuque: A 
Study in the Ideals of Midwestern Congregationalists in the Late Nineteenth Century,” 


Dewey D. Wallace Jr. states that “in 1876 Brown became a pastor of the First 
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Congregational Church of Rochester, Michigan, where he remained until January 1880. 


From 1880 to January 1881, he was pastor of the Congregational Church in Galesburg, 
Michigan.”!’ Humble beginning for Brown perhaps prepared him for ministry. However, 
not long after entering the pastoral ministry, Brown’s ministry was filled with scandal. In 
fact, “In December 1895 a front-page scandal broke involving attempted blackmail of 
Brown and accusations of adultery, and in April 1896, after much harassment from the 
San Francisco newspapers, he was suspended by the Bay Conference of the 
Congregational Churches for unministerial conduct.’”’!® However, this moment in 
Brown’s life failed to deter him from continuing his call. In preparation for their Jubilee 
Celebration, the First Congregational Church of San Francisco mentioned that Brown 

On the surface appearance, was successful in the ministry for four years. Found to 

be “questionable” in character. Brought “scandal” to the church. Church members 

divided in the pros and cons he later admitted guilt of his accusers' claim about 

him. Because of this, church was closed for five months, with intent of selling 

property and going to another part of the city and trying to rebuild.'” 

A year after this ordeal with the First Congregational Church of San Francisco, 
Brown pastored again after moving to Chicago and taking on the lead pastor for the 
Green Street Congregational Church. Interestingly, Brown’s concern for the working 
class was important, but he had a concern for public school system. Brown wrote a book 
called, The Public School and Their Foes. In the book, Brown explains that 

We enter any one of these schools, unannounced and wholly unexpected. We find 


the pupils and teachers attending quietly to their duties. We are courteously 
welcomed and the regular order proceeds. We are not annoyed by any 
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embarrassing conduct on the part of the pupils. The atmosphere of the place is 
that of order and good morals. We are not impressed that this is the place where 
these children are to learn anything wrong in morals or detrimental to true 
religion. The recitations proceed. The usual elements of a common school 
education appear in the different studies. The children are taught the principles of 
mathematics, the facts of geography and the structure of language. Surely there is 
nothing godless or immoral in all of this. On the contrary, most salutary lessons, 
inculcating good morals, strict honesty, untarnished virtue, the rewards of right 
living, and reverence for the Creator appear from time to time, and in such a way 
as to be absolutely unsectarian.”° 
The Social Gospel Movement crossed over into the area of public school and the 
impact it played in society. Brown seemingly suggested that it was important to teach 
spiritual morals early in life to produce a better community. Brown defended his position 
regarding the public-school systems. Brown saw in the Roman Catholic effort to establish 
separate schools as a danger to America like that which slavery presented. Alarmed by 
the Catholic charges of the pernicious moral influence of the public schools, he gave a 
series of talks in 1890 entitled “The Public Schools and Their Foes,” which were 
published in Dubuque in that same year. Brown insisted that he attacked neither the 
Catholic religion nor the Catholic people but certain policies of the Roman Catholic 


leadership that he considered inimical to the America’s free institutions, particularly of 


the public schools.”! 


Jane Addams 
Another important figure of the Social Gospel Movement was Jane Addams. 


Addams was very involved as a social worker, political activist, author, lecturer, and 
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community organizer. Addams’ early years differed greatly from those of Gladden and 
Brown. In her autobiography by Victoria Bissell Brown, concerning Addams she writes 
that “the Civil War story that Jane Addams heard while growing up in the 1870s was not 
the abolitionist story of a crusade for the universal human freedom; it was the Whig story 
of a breakdown in the reason and civility.”’* Addams’ drive to help those in her 
community originated from her family values. Louise W. Knight wrote of Addams early 
year that, “She was born a citizen in a nation that placed a premium philosophically, if 
not always in practice, on the liberal values of individual freedom, human equality, 
freedom of conscience, self-development, and self-advancement. These values found 
powerful expression in the two interlocking and dominant theories, or ideologies, of the 
day: the economic theory of capitalism and the moral theory of individualism. Children 
of her generation were taught that they were responsible for improving their own 
circumstances, that their future depended on their ambition, their integrity, and their 
willingness to work hard.”*3 These values would become important to the development of 
the Hull House. 

In 1931, Addams was the first woman in American history to win the Nobel 
Peace Prize. Perhaps Addams’ most-prized achievement was the establishment of the 
Hull House in Chicago, Illinois. Author Gioia Diliberto says of Addams, 

She was the most famous woman in America. In a burst of courage and will, she 

triumphed over the invalidism that ruined the lives of vast numbers of Victorian 


women and transformed herself into an international celebrity. She founded Hull- 
House, the immensely successful Chicago settlement, worked tirelessly to rid the 
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nation of the worst abuses of industrialization, and wrote best-selling books that 
became bibles of reform during the progressive era.”4 


In examining the makeup of the Hull House, one should note that according to 
author Eleanor Stebner, the Hull House was 

Primarily a women’s community, although it was one of the first settlements to 

provide housing for women and men as well as for married couples and families. 

The fact that it was women’s space is not surprising since between the years 1889 

and 1914, three-fifths of all social settlement residents were women. Most of 

these women were single, white, and college educated.”° 

In describing the environment at the time of establishment of the Hull House, 
Stebner also states that, “poverty had never before been so apparent. Political corruption 
had never before been so blatant. Cultural differences had never before been so 
obvious.””° The shape of the movement changed because the country changed from 
people living exclusively in rural areas to now moving into developing cities. The Hull 
House benefited from the population growth, seeing nearly two thousand people a week 
for various services. Addams further push to in the community through the establishment 
of the Hull House. 

In his book, Jane Addams in the Classroom, David Schaafsma, wrote, “In this 
process of expanding the range and type of her own and her Hull House colleagues’ 


ambitions, however, Addams learned that she had to include in her efforts an ever- 


widening circle of people.””’ Work of this magnitude always requires people beyond our 
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immediate circles. Work that is impactful in the community will stretch us. Schaafsma 
further said, “To do such work effectively to operate at the intersection of the family and 
social claims Addams grew to rely increasingly on the local knowledge and skills to be 
found in the Hull House, area community rather than to try to fix it from the outside.””8 
Perhaps the same principles can be applied with addressing the evangelism or any other 
spiritual practices of the church. To draw from outside resources to help build sustaining 
ministries or programs that can continue to strive. 

It is quite possible that the challenges that Addams faced weighed her down. 
Seeking to sustain the Hull House with reliable resources and staying connected to those 
who had political influence. Author Erik Scheneiderhan, in his book, The Size of Others’ 
Burdens, made an interesting comparison between Addams and former president Barack 
Obama. Scheneiderhan wrote, “Addams had a lighter touch, using meetings with 
neighbors to develop relationships that would lead to trust and sharing of confidences. 
Obama would move right to the heart of things, asking probing and personal questions. 
But in his own way, he positioned himself, like Addams, as part of a potential solution.””? 
There are many comparisons between Addams and Obama. Both having the same drive 
to change the social climate and condition of those in their Chicago communities. Obama 
walked the same roads that Addams traveled 100 years earlier. However, the difference 
perhaps was seen through the eyes of those who believed women had their place in 


society and it wasn’t in places that was dominated by white men. Schneiderhan wrote, 


“Addams chafed against the bindings placed on women of her time. Her socialization, 
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largely through her father, led her to value democracy and helping in the spirit of the 


Social Gospel. But the same source that gave her social inspiration also kept her in her 
social place. Women were told “Stay at home, go to church, do not overtax yourself.” 
These sentiments presented a formidable obstacle. Addams had a different vision of her 


own potential and wanted to realize it.’°° 


Walter Rauschenbusch 

Probably best known as the face of the Social Gospel Movement was Walter 
Rauschenbusch. He was a Baptist pastor, theologian, and author of A Theology for the 
Social Gospel. Rauschenbusch was born in 1861 in Rochester, New York. He failed to 
receive his first pastoral assignment until he returned from Germany. He likely could 
have started as a Baptist preacher sooner, but he had an interpersonal conflict regarding 
personal sin. According to Christopher Hodge Evans, 


Between 1886 and 1892, Walter Rauschenbusch went through a profound change 
in his identity as a Christian. In part, this transformation was intellectual. While 
he did not completely renounce the faith of his parent, his reading list was 
peppered with an eclectic assortment of books that took up matters of Christianity 
and contemporary social problems.°! 


Evans speaks further of Rauschenbusch’s passion, when he explains that 


Despite the social passion that emanated from his speeches and early writings, 
Rauschenbusch’s social and theological moorings were still in a state of flux. 
Although he hoped that his involvement in the Baptist Congress would enable 
him to gain a hearing on social questions, his pastoral ministry treaded lightly on 
the general topic of social Christianity.*” 
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Evans recalled Rauschenbusch’s challenges of pastoring due to his hearing loss. 
However, during this time Rauschenbusch could see the development of what would 
become the Social Gospel Movement. Evans writes, 


Rauschenbusch was not the only Protestant leader of his generation to pick up on 
the theme of the kingdom of God and tie its social significance to the Lord’s 
Prayer. As the social gospel grew as a movement in the 1880s and 1890s, 
increasingly Protestant leaders used the language of the kingdom of God to 
describe their vision of a just society. Yet Rauschenbusch’s fixation on this 
doctrine would have far-reaching consequence for the development of the social 
gospel in America. On one hand, Rauschenbusch’s conception of the kingdom 
doctrine was tied to the Anabaptist/Baptist heritage of his father. Yet his vision of 
the kingdom of God was also a distinctively American vision, rooted both in a 
deep-seated tradition of evangelical postmillennialism and in the way that he 
increasingly tied the legacy to America’s churches to the specific genius of the 
Baptist people.*? 


Author David Miller regarding Rauschenbusch, in his book God at Work: The 
History and the Promise of Faith at Work Movement, writes that 

Walter Rauschenbusch, a pastor in New York’s Hell’s Kitchen for years and later 

a theologian, also looked at Jesus differently than did many of his day. He, too, 

saw Jesus as a vibrant figure, someone who made rather specific demands of his 

followers in the here and now. Rauschenbusch seems to have had a multifaceted 

attitude toward business. He was always quick to criticize its abuses, yet he also 

thought that Christians should engage in manufacturing and commerce so as the 

make the structure and organizations more humane, more Christ-like.** 

Chris Iosso and Elizabeth Hinson-Hasty spoke of Rauschenbusch’s impact on 
society, particularly when it came to prayer. They explain that “Rauschenbusch’s prayers 
similarly spoke to a public concerned with the need to change course and a desire to draw 


deeply from the Christian tradition for guidance in that turning. Like Rauschenbusch, we 


include prayers related to particular occupations, life situations and social issues relevant 
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to our time.”*> Rauschenbusch also believed, “the Protestant response to the growing 
individualism-communitarian debate going on in political, economic, philosophical, and 
religious circles took the form of the Social Gospel. The Social Gospel sought theological 
legitimacy in and gave hermeneutical primacy to the doctrine of the kingdom of God. 
The Social Gospel comprised many shapes and forms, often with overlapping 

interests. However, it can be organized into three main substreams: conservative social 
Christianity, radical social Christianity, and progressive social Christianity.’°° Evans 
wrote that “Walter Rauschenbusch had reminded his readers that the social ideals of 
prophets may not be realized at a given historical moment; indeed, one of the social 
gospel’s great successes was its ability to pass to successive generations a collective hope 
that permanent social change would one day occur.”*’ Author William Brackney wrote of 
how Rauschenbush was a believer and consider the interaction of human being to be part 
of the Kingdom of God. Brackney wrote, “under the influence of contemporary social 
theorists and historic German theologians, Rauschenbusch believed that God was acting 
in history to bring about his kingdom of righteousness, justice, and reform. History 
became the arena of God’s revelation of redemption, and history is the arena of 


experience, ethics and decision.’”** 
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Additionally, Rauschenbusch’s career was one of a writer. Author William L. 


Pitts Jr., said in his book, The Reception of Rauschenbusch: The Responses of His Early 
Readers, said that “Rauschenbusch was usually contending for a position in his writing, 
trying to persuade people to consider new understanding of their practice of 
Christianity.”*? This action of persuading people would reveal itself later in the life of 
Reverend Martin Luther King Jr. Author Vaneesa Cook shared her views of the Social 
Gospel Movement through the lens of Reverend Martin Luther King, and how he used 
Rauschenbusch’s model in the black community. Cook wrote “His childhood experiences 
among black preachers in the oppressed American South certainly instilled King with 
‘*social concern’’ early on, but it was his exposure to social gospel thinkers such as 
Walter Rauschenbusch that provided the ‘‘theological basis’’ and practical, ‘‘concrete 
framework’’ needed to move him beyond the moderate activism of his father and home 
church.’’*? Cook would further explained that King modified his approach to the social 
gospel movement to reflect more of the faith in people and society as a whole. Cook said 
of King that the “Social gospel theology, he felt, provided him with a crucial foundation 
for proper action. Yet King applied the social gospel as a project of cultural renewal 
inherent in the revolution of values he believed would herald the Kingdom of God on 
earth. King understood that religious and social redemption required getting to the roots 
of the problem within the hearts and minds of individual sinners.”*! Author Christopher 


Evans, in his book, The Social Gospel: A Total Message of Christian Salvation, wrote 
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that Rauschenbusch helped popularize the theme that all theology needed to be subject to 


critique and revision. He believed the theology was contextual, shaped not chiefly by 
doctrine, but by personal experience and social location.’”*” 

The individuals highlighted above provide a glimpse into the Social Gospel 
Movement and the need to address those seeking to survive as society changed. Most of 
those discussed had foundations built on spiritual principles and worked as pastors of 
urban churches. Those beliefs were then exercised through various forms of evangelizing 
in their communities. The next section summarizes the contents of this historical 


foundation chapter and describes how the study is foundational to the Doctor of Ministry 


project. 


Conclusion 

This final section provides a clear, concise, and engaging synopsis that 
demonstrates how the material covered this chapter and undergirds the Doctor of 
Ministry Project “Developing a Ministry Model for Evangelizing to the unchurched 
through Small Groups.” After reading about the successes of Gladden, Brown, Addams, 
and Rauschenbusch, it is possible that their stories within the Social Gospel Movement 
provides a viable solution for the Converted Heart Christian Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Without reinventing the wheel, persons who are unable to participate in the current 
midweek Bible Study session are prime candidates for this small group. Converted Heart 
lacks a church building, so there will be a need to be creative in gathering, particularly 
since there is still a global pandemic. Still, there is a level of fear of persons coming 
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together, even for Sunday morning worship services. However, Converted Heart could 


form satellite groups within the homes at various locations around the community. A 
similar situation occurred in the Book of Acts, chapter two, which reads “And they 
continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship and breaking of bread, from 
house to house” (Acts 2:47). 

Secondly, the Social Gospel Movement evolved from the nineteenth century with 
the use of technology thereby providing other ways of establishing a small group at 
Converted Heart. Further development of the small group could result in new teachers, 
which in turn, opens the opportunity of branching out to other circles. This model is 
similar to John Wesley’s thought on the Class Leader system. Proper formatting of the 
desire outcome will allow room to gather data regarding evaluation of the lesson, making 
recommendations and/or suggestions, and sharing in the planning and preparation of 
future projects centered on evangelism. 

Thirdly, what made the Social Gospel Movement effective during the critical days 
of its existence were leaders who committed themselves to the movement. Any success 
that Converted Heart experiences will be directly related to the commitment of the 
participants. For example, this starts with the teachers, who will be responsible for 
receiving pertinent information for each member including name, telephone numbers, and 
email addresses. The implementation of virtual platforms will be an important part of 
ensuring that all participants know how to use and operate the technology. Since 
Converted Heart is a relatively small congregation, the training will be intimate with each 
member having plenty of time to ask questions and receive greater insight as the project 


develops. 
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Moreover, if the size of the group grows beyond a yet-to-be-determined size, a 
second group can be established. The idea is to ensure every member has the information 
provided and can attend the training. There is a possibility of suspending Bible Study for 
six to eight weeks to allow the training sessions to become the priority exists. As the 
group grows, it is important that new teachers are also developed. Part of the 
development of new teachers is to allow them to co-teach a session. This strategy gives 
the project the best chance of success and it also points to the Christian principle of 
discipleship. The chances of the group growing are great. As the group engages in 
scripture and becomes familiar with the texts related to evangelizing, spiritual growth and 
maturity will follow. Ed Stetzer, the co-author of Transformational Groups, confirms that 

Small groups allow individuals to experience faster and deeper personal 

transformation through authentic community. With a focus on Bible study and 

applying God’s truth to life, small groups help group members experience real life 

change. For seekers, small groups provide a safe setting to ask questions in a 

community of people who also wrestle and struggle. They also provide a safe 

place for Christians to wrestle with faith issues and apply God’s Word.” 

In closing, this evangelism small group could be the model for other Christian 
Methodist Episcopal churches within the district. The formation of this group could 
certainly change the minds of individuals who think of evangelism as a bad word. 
Engaging in groups such as this allows space for individuals to share their struggles and 
life challenges. At the core of a small group are opportunities for self-discovery, for 
building self-confidence, and for acquiring more self-awareness, which could result in a 


true disciple of Christ. Evans recalled in 2015 of then President Barack Obama delivering 
the eulogy of former pastor Reverend Clementa Pinckney. Evans said Obama did not 
‘3 Ed Stetzer, “The Epidemic of Bible Illiteracy on our Churches: How Small Groups Can Change 


the Statistics,” Christianity Today, Spring 2015, smallgroups.com/articles/2015/epidemic-of-bible- 
illiteracy-in-our-churches.html. 
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know that he was speaking of a social gospel movement when he reflected upon the life 
of Reverend Pinckney. Evans wrote “Although Obama didn’t use the term “social 
gospel” in his eulogy, the legacy of the social gospel is evident in the connection he drew 
between religion and the pursuit of systemic social change. Emerging out of a range of 
historical developments in the nineteenth century, the social gospel has played a major 
role in shaping the country’s broader religious landscape and continues to animate 
discussions about religion’s public role in the twenty-first century.’** Will this task of 
leveraging the playing field be easy? Representing the values of faith and allowing the 
voices of those in the wilderness to cry out must be preached. The social gospel 
movement was birthed out of the need for interconnection of other faith-based 


organizations. 


44 Evans, The Social Gospel in American Religion: A History, 221. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 


Before the global pandemic of March 2020, the art of evangelism and making 
disciples has been a difficult task. Both practices are just a starting point to what is really 
a lifelong journey. In the three years that Jesus the Christ taught, ministered, and 
instructed his disciples, the overall goal was to extend the opportunity for salvation 
through evangelizing and discipleship. Every person come into a relationship with Jesus 
the Christ at various time. However, a person connecting in a relationship with Christ is 
typically done through some form of evangelizing. It is first sharing the gospel message 
and then, the sharing of our call story and the part that God played in reaching us. The 
compelling story of how God met us at some point of our journey, becomes a powerful 
testimony, coupled with the gospel message that we are sinners saved by the grace of 
God. 

Jesus empowered his disciples in Matthew 28:19-20, “Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost: Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world. Amen.” The act of going involves 
moving into places whereby we bring light into dark environments and circumstances. 
Going is a process of trusting and believing a desired outcome to connect with another 
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person. The act to “Go ye therefore,” is a call to action. A call for us to move by the 
power of the Holy Spirit to go in places where we can share the gospel message of 
Christ’s passion, death, and resurrection. To evangelize in places where we are led by the 
Holy Spirit to share the gospel message. Many have made the gospel message confusing 
and thus our evangelistic efforts are ineffective. David Wheeler and Vernon M. Whaley, 
authors of Worship and Witness Becoming a Great Commission Worshiper, asked the 
question, “Which is more important — the Great Commission or the Great 
Commandment? Both are equally important, and both are divine commandments.”! Both 
would also say that “The early church lived out its commitment to both worship and 
evangelism so passionately and persistently that its detractors accused it of turning the 
world upside down (Acts 17:6).”* The gospel message is simply sharing that we are 
sinners and that God, through the death and resurrection of Jesus has saved us. It is plain 
and simple. This gospel message must be done through a position of love and nurture. In 
his book, The Church in the Power of the Spirit, Jargen Moltmann asserts that the church 
grew out of the apostolic proclamation of the gospel and is alive in the act of 
proclamation.* Moltmann expands on this concept that this includes preaching, teaching, 
conversations with groups and individuals, story-telling, comforting, encouraging and 
liberating, through the publicity to the media.* Evangelizing from a position of love and 


care for all of God’s people. 


' David Wheeler and Vernon M Whaley, Worship and Witness Becoming a Great Commission 
Worshiper (Nashville, TN: Lifeway Press, 2012), 7. 


? Wheeler and Whaley, Worship and Witness, 7. 


3 Jurgen Moltmann, The Church in the Power of the Spirit (New York, NY: Harper Collins 
Publishers, 1977), 206. 


4 Moltmann, The Church in the Power of the Spirit, 206. 
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In his book, A Contemporary Wesleyan Theology: Biblical, Systematic and 


Practical, Charles Carter explained the social involvement must also include the ideal of 
perfect love.* Carter wrote, “the key principle on which Wesley’s social ethics was 
founded is the doctrine that has come to be most closely associated with his name: entire 
sanctification, holiness, Christian perfection, or perfect love. It is in characterizing 
Christian perfection as perfect love and in revealing the implications of this doctrine that 
Wesley expressed the aspects of social involvement.® That is part of the landscape of 
what evangelism looks like. It is showing perfect love in action to a people who have 
been displaced by family, organizations, and social systems. It is not that human being 
are perfect, but it striving to live out the Christian principles of holiness and 
sanctification. John Wesley, who we will learn more of his theory later in this chapter, 
practiced, and was purposeful in creating a model of living out these principles of 
evangelizing and discipleship making. So, this raises a question of how does one go about 
evangelizing? Where do we start? Who do we share the gospel message? 

The Bible does not necessarily give a step-by-step process of evangelizing within 
a community or person to person. We do see a model for discipleship after Jesus called 
the twelve men to come follow him. Jesus’ teaching was done primarily to a small group 
of followers who would later become the pillars of the early church. The Bible offers 
scripture that supports individuals or groups of people in sharing the gospel message. In a 


recent blog, author Elijah K. Moise wrote, “Evangelism is one of the most important 


5 Charles Carter, “Social Involvement,” A Contemporary Wesleyan Theology, Biblical, Systematic, 
and Practical, vol. 2 (Grand Rapids, MI: Francis Asbury Press — Zondervan Publishing House, 1983), 689. 
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aspects of Christianity. It is the process of spreading the gospel and introducing people to 
Jesus Christ.”’ The formation of Jesus calling the disciples sets the course of what was to 
take place in the life of the believer. This was part of Wesley’s ideal of developing 
believers with the small group concept and then moving into the communities to share the 
gospel. This model of small groups is very visible as Jesus calls twelve uneducated men 
to follow him into a relational community. There he would teach, demonstrate, and apply 
the spiritual principles of the message to love one another. 

Authors Paul Chilcote and Lacey Warner explained in their book, The Study of 
Evangelism said: 


The seeds for evangelistic activity are very clearly rooted in the earlier Jewish 
tradition. Yet the early Christians had no developed theory of evangelism. 
Moreover, there was something of a division of the house when it came to 
evangelistic practice. Evangelism clearly took place within the Jewish circles that 
originally gave birth to Christianity, but the shift to Gentiles was accompanied by 
deep reluctance and enormous tension. The picture of the early Christians 
marching out to evangelize the Roman Empire in order to fulfill the Great 
Commission is a myth.® 


So, in answering the question of how one evangelizes, Chicote and Warner 
concluded that there was no developed system in place. Moreover, to go beyond the 
immediate community was something of a risk. Although Matthew chapter twenty-eight, 
the Great Commission, instructed that the disciples go. How were they to evangelize 
without a blueprint or a developed road map that had been proven to be successful. Jesus 
seems to shed some light on what it means to “go.” The Book of Acts chapter 1:8 


provides a follow up to Matthew chapter twenty-eight, “But ye shall receive power, after 


7 Elijah K. Moise, “Ministry Answers, How to Evangelize According to the Bible: Eight Types of 
Evangelism, What Paul Says, and More,” Ministry Answers, May 2022, https://ministryanswers.com. 
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that the Holy Ghost is come upon: and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, 
and all of Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” What we 
should notice in this context is that the Holy Spirit plays an important role of equipping 
uneducated men with power to evangelize. The community of which Jesus encouraged 
his disciples to go, would take shape in small groups. In this post COVID-19 
environment, gathering together in small groups is risky and further make evangelizing 
less attractive. The gap seems to have widened with less concern of sharing the gospel. 
When in fact the opposite should be occurring in our communities. 

We mentioned John Wesley earlier because his model for evangelizing and 
discipleship making was founded on Jesus’ formula of small groups. The disciples 
expanded on the model in Acts 2:42-47, as the early church was forming, and many were 
coming into the faith. This practice continues to happen in today’s Christian 
environments. Author Kevin M. Watson studied Wesley’s early formation of Methodism 
and wrote: 

The “first rise of Methodism” at Oxford, then, involved an informal adoption and 

intensification of many of the principles and structures of the Religious Societies, 

particularly as they were practiced by the one Samuel Wesley led at Epworth. As 

John Wesley and other resolved to do everything they could to sincerely pursue 

holiness, they instinctively turned to a more disciplined practice of prayer, as well 

as receiving the sacrament of Communion, reading the Bible, fasting, and serving 
the poor.’ 

In other words, Wesley and others were serious of their pursuit to teaching 
spiritual principles. Churches may embark on some of these spiritual principles, but 
others may lack the commitment that Wesley demonstrated as he formed his theology. 
Watson further wrote that, “Oxford Methodist also frequently joined together to talk 


° Kevin M. Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness: The Band Meeting in Wesley's Thought and 
Popular Methodist Practice (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, Incorporated, 2014), 31. 
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about their progress in the pursuit of holiness and to point out to one another areas where 
they believe someone was failing to make progress or continuing to sin.”!° Some 
churches today does very little in this area of holding congregants accountable. In fact, 
Wesley had his doubts of the people’s holiness in his own country. Watson wrote, 
“Wesley criticized the state of Christianity in England on two grounds: First, he argued 
that few English had experienced inward renewal of their souls, which seemed to be a 
reference to the importance of justification and the new birth. Second, even fewer were 


subsequently growing in holiness.”!! 


Wesleyan Theology 

What is Wesleyan Theology? In short, The Wesleyan Theology or Wesleyan 
Holiness Theology was formed by Wesley and his brother Charles Wesley. Both brothers 
were Oxford-trained, ordained clergymen in the Church of England. While at Oxford, 
they founded a small group of men who were derisively called by their peers the “Holy 
Club.” Around the same time, they began to be called Methodists. Originally applied to 
an obscure ancient sect of physicians, it was the name that stuck; thus, Oxford 
Methodism was born. The sole design of these Methodists was, as Wesley put it, to be 
“downright Bible-Christians; taking the Bible, as interpreted by the primitive church 
[early church fathers] ... for their whole and sole rule.”'* Another author Kenneth L. 


Carder, in his book, Theology and Evangelism in the Wesleyan Heritage said that the 


‘0 Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 31. 
'! Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness, 88. 


2 Brian Shelton, “Wesleyan-Holiness Theology,” Asbury, https://www.asbury.edu/about/spiritual- 
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central focus of Wesleyan theology was the idea that God’s grace is always at work all 
throughout God’s creation.!? The Apostle Paul makes references to the grace of God in 
scripture. In Paul’s letter, he asked, “What shall we say then? Shall we continue in sin, 
that grace may abound? God forbid. How shall we, that are dead to sin, live and longer 
therein?” (Rom. 6:1-2). Wesley in tuned to the working of grace in his ministry and the 
role that God played as he sought persons to commit to a life of holiness. Carder further 
states in another book entitled, Grace to Lead, Practicing Leadership in a Wesleyan 
Tradition: 


At the heart of the Wesleyan movement of the eighteenth century was John 
Wesley’s own leadership formation, which later informed his intentional 
cultivation of others, including youth and women for leadership in such roles as 
class leader, steward, and local preacher. Firm grounding in sound doctrine and 
theology framed John Wesley’s own leadership formation, as well as his 
development of other leaders u the early Methodist movement.'4 


We can conclude from Carder and Warner that Wesley was also learning his own 
leadership style, understanding of sound doctrine, and motivation of seeking like-minded 
people for the service of sharing the gospel. Carder and Warner further explained that 
leaders in the Wesleyan tradition keep that vision in the forefront and evaluate everything 
in the light of that vision. They place the mission of the church in that broader vision, 
which enables them to avoid limiting a vision of leader to statistical growth or personal 
career advancement. They seek to lead the church to incorporate and approximate this 
transcendent vision, and they measure their leadership by how closely the church 
resembles and furthers God’s vision of a redeemed and transformed creation.!° 


'3 Kenneth Carder, “Proclaiming the Gospel of Grace,” in Theology and Evangelism in the 
Wesleyan Heritage, ed. James C. Logan (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994), 84. 


'4 Carder and Warner, Grace to Lead, 34. 
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Wesley did not seek to create or start a new denomination in England, but he was 
frustrated with the church that was often accused of not following the rules. Wesley’s 
heart was into equipping people with the gospel and creating environments whereby they 
could reply upon each other for spiritual and moral support. Similarly of what took place 
in the Acts 2:42-47 church, they had everything in common with Wesley’s vision. The 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church took hold of Wesley’s vision and made the reading 
of the General Rules part of its practice. There is only one condition previously required 
of those who desire admission into these societies, a “desire to flee from the wrath to 
come, and to be saved from their sins.”!© Wherever this is really fixed in the soul; it will 
be shown by its fruits. It is, “therefore, expected of all who continue therein that they 
shall continue to evidence their desire of salvation.”!’ The General Rules outlined by 
Wesley created the framework for the type of church he believed was missing in 
England. Professor F. Douglas Power, Jr. wrote an article entitled, “Wesleyan Theology 
of Evangelism,” and said, “orthodoxy can never stand alone. Orthopraxy is necessary for 
shaping how we practice what we believe. One way of understanding orthopraxy is “right 
practice.” We have to do more than believe; we have to practice what we believe.”!® 


Author Brian E. Germano quoted Wesley, who preached on the original sin of man, said, 


“the great end of religion is, to renew our hearts in the image of God, to repair that total 


> Carder and Warner, Grace to Lead, 29. 


® The Christian Methodist Episcopal Church, The Book of Discipline Revised 2018 (Memphis, 
TN: The CME Publishing House, 2018), 12. 
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loss of righteousness and true holiness which we sustained by the sin of our first 
parent.”!? Wesley’s heartfelt yearning was for the Christian to cultivate an environment 
whereby the person could be trained and develop their spirituality. Author Kenneth 
Collins wrote: 


Part of the ongoing struggle to articulate a definitive theology, nature, and 
practice of evangelism in Methodist circles is that the earliest Methodists did not 
use the terminology “evangelistic” that contemporary Methodists see as 
normative. While the language of evangelism and its various derivatives were 
common in the church’s first three centuries, they fell out of favor from the fourth 
to sixteenth centuries. Only in the nineteenth century did the language come back 
into vogue. Therefore, it is not surprising that John and Charles Wesley used, 
“evangelism” or “evangelist” in reference to preachers on only a few occasions. 
But they talked about proclaiming the gospel on a regular basis.”° 


Authors Elaine Heath and Scott Kisker wrote that “while people often first 
encountered Methodism through a preaching service, they were evangelized in the class 
and band meetings, in relationships with members of the community. The Methodist 
societies, class, and band meetings were not exactly a monastic order. Yet much of what 
they practiced had parallels in monastic life.”*! A evangelistic community that both 
Heath and Kisker further wrote suggested that, “early Methodism was a holiness 
movement that evangelized people both inside and outside the church. To frame it with 


my definition of evangelism, Methodism was a holiness movement that initiated people 


'? Brian E. Germano, Christianity the Wesleyan Way: Principles and Practices for Life and 
Ministry (Nashville, TN: United Methodist General Board of Higher Education, 2020), 59. 
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into a holy life, revealed in Jesus Christ, anchored in the church, empowered by the Holy 


Spirit, surrendered to the reign of God, for the transformation of the world.” 


Postcolonialism and Missiology 

It is important to mention the word postcolonialism and missiology in our 
conversation. According to the dictionary, missiology is defined as, “the theological 
study of the mission of the church, especially the character and purpose of missionary 
work.” In his book, Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in Theology of Mission, 
author David Bosch wrote, “Since the 1950s there has been a remarkable escalation in the 
use of the word “mission” among Christians. This went hand in hand with a significant 
broadening of the concept, at least in certain circles.””+ In Matthew’s account of the 
disciples in the storm, they were on a mission to the other side. The twist and turns of 
going to the other side were part of the mission. It is part of the building of the character 
of those who put their hands to the plow. A further thought should be considered on what 
does postcolonial theory and theology have to say about the history of Christian mission 


and missiological thinking and praxis? Author Kirsteen Kim wrote: 


Derived from the Latin verb mittere (to send), the word “mission” basically 
indicates, firstly, the sending of one or more persons to a specific place or 
environment, and for a determined purpose, by another person in authority. 
Secondly, it indicates a certain task, which is entrusted to the envoy. From the 
merely etymological point of view, the term refers to many tasks to be 
accomplished in various dimensions of human life, including socio-cultural, 
political, religious, and spiritual. However, the concept of mission also entails 


>? Heath and Kisker, Longing for Spring: A New Vision for Wesleyan Community, 41. 
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other elements, such as the nature or character of the entrusted task, the recipient 
of mission, and its aim and style.” 


To further expand on this thought of postcolonialism and mission, Professor Dr. 
Benno Van Den Toren wrote an article in 2018 after he attended the Centenary Annual 
Meeting, German Society for Mission Studies. Toren wrote: 


Christians with an African background had stopped sharing their personal stories 
of their search for healing, because they had been condemned too often and for 
too long. Nevertheless, their traditional experience of illness and approaches to 
healing were so real and powerful to them, that they could not simply deny them. 
They did not find the missionary discourse convincing but were unable to share 
their own story without being condemned or at least experiencing deep 
misunderstanding.”° 


In our context, there is a struggle to share our personal stories. Moreover, helping 
individuals to understand that as we evangelize within the community, we are not the 


judge and have no right to condemn. 


Evangelization 
What is evangelization? Where did it originate? Author Kirteen Kim defined the 
word this way: 


Evangelization is a relatively recent term; it does not occur in the NT, where there 
are other expressions with relevant connotations, such as to save what was lost, to 
teach the nations, to announce the Gospel, to serve the Gospel, to proclaim the 
Good News, and to preach the Word. Evangelization was coined within Protestant 
missionary literature and acknowledged by the Roman Catholic tradition since 
Vatican II. It is common to note that the concept of evangelization can refer both 
to the whole mission of the church, which is committed to continuing the 


°5 Kirsteen Kim, The Oxford Handbook of Mission Studies (Oxford, UK: Oxford Academic, 
2022), 97, https://doi-org.dtl.idm.oclc.org/10.1093/oxfordhb/9780 19883 1723.013.5. 
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evangelizing mission of Christ, and to the proclamation of the paschal mystery 
(kerygma).?’ 


Kim also explained that, briefly, “evangelization is a dynamic and comprehensive 
concept. It invites everyone to change their heart, to convert their life, to be incorporated 
into Christ and, consequently, into the ecclesial community, to be witnessed to the new 
life in Christ before the world, to dialogue with other religions and faiths, to be 
committed to enriching human values with evangelical ones, and to be at the service of 


all first and foremost, of the poor and marginalized.””* 


How Do We Live This Life 

Wesley focused his attention on the class leader system. The class leader system 
was not new, but Wesley gave the process a makeover and held people to a higher 
standard. In Small Groups and Accountability: Wesleyan Way to Christian Formation, 
Steve W. Masker explained, Christ does not call us to live this life alone. He calls us into 
the community of his household. Christ welcomes and brings us home by grace. Like a 
family, we do not choose where we live and serve with in this community, Christ does 
(Jn. 15:16). Christ supplies the grace, faith, and love sufficient for each person to 
participate fully in the life of his household. It is up to us to claim the gifts and employ 
them to serve Christ in the world.*? Mansker expanded on this ideal of how we are to 


live, particularly as Methodists. He concluded that: 


27 Kirsteen Kim, The Oxford Handbook of Mission Studies, 97. 
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This Methodist rule of life was general because it allowed for the diverse 
personalities, needs and spiritual maturity of the members of the class meeting. It 
was a rule because it was a guide to help the Methodists orient their corporate and 
individual lives toward Christ and his life in the world. It was like a compass that 
helps keep a traveler on course to his or her destination. For the Methodists, the 
destination was holiness of heart and life.*° 


We find a scriptural reference to Wesley’s concept of loving our neighbor in the 
Book of Ephesians. The Apostle Paul wrote, “with all lowliness and meekness, with 
longsuffering, forbearing one another in love; endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace” (Eph.4:2-3). This is the community that Craig Adams alluded to 
when he said, moreover, like the earlier church paradigm found in Acts 2:42-47, Wesley 
organized his followers into small groups, which met for prayer, Bible study and spiritual 
answerability with an emphasis on ethical accountability.*! Today, some Methodist 
churches continue to adopt the small class leader system in order to develop 
congregations for deeper spiritual growth. Author D. Michael Henderson viewed 
Wesley’s method in this way, the ingredients Wesley put together to mobilize and train 
the English poor may lack the sophistication of a modern instructional system. 
Nevertheless, there is a unity to his system and a symmetry of design which kept the 
disparate elements in balance.*? The next segment will identify several of the ideologies 


Wesley incorporate in his process of small groups. 


3° Mansker, “Small Groups and Accountability,” 13. 
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Wesley’s Group Strategies 


Strategy One - A Hierarchy of Interlocking Groups 

Each instructional grouping within the Wesley system was related to the ones 
above and below it in the hierarchy, although their functions were different. The leading 
members of one group were almost always participants in the next group up the ladder. 
For example, the leader of a class was almost always a member of one of the bands, 
whose leader was, in turn, automatically a member of the select society. The ladder 
continues upward into the administrative system. The ranking member of the local select 
society was a local preacher, and as such was a member of the circuit, which was 
presided over by an assistant, and soon up. The entire local system was encased in the 
encompassing jurisdiction of the society, which has been described as the didactic mode 
of the overall system. The progression which an individual followed through the system 
was not only an advancement in degree of participation, but also a change of instructional 


purposes, beginning with behavior.*? 


Strategy Two — Behavioral Change and Functionality 

The point of entry to the system is behavioral change, followed by affective, 
aspirational, and rehabilitative functions. The process of becoming a Methodist started 
with doing what a Methodist does, enabled and enforced by the techniques for behavioral 
change built into the class meeting mode. The behaviors to be acquired were clearly 
defined in the Rules, and their frequent repetition aided the new converts in their first 


learning task to act like a Methodist. In Wesley system, doing the will of God, even on 
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the most rudimentary level, always precedes cognitive "knowing." True knowledge, for a 


Methodist, was the natural outgrowth of proper practice; not vice versa.*4 


Strategy Three - Constitutional Authority. 

The locus of authority in the Methodist groups was shifted, very wisely, from 
Wesley himself to a set of group charters, or Rules. These Rules, or published statements 
of purpose and procedure, became the standard against which all policies and actions 
were measured. Every group had its own set of Rules, and frequent reading of these 


documents was designed to preserve the original intention of the group.*° 


Strategy Four - Groups Graded by Readiness. 

One educational strategy that was no accident for Wesley was the placement of 
people into separate groupings according to their readiness. He knew the dangers of too 
wide an interest spread within any one group, so he kept constant check on every 
member's readiness level. There were several methods for determining whether a member 
was ready for group participation: (1) the class - leaders gave a monthly report on each 
member's progress to the preacher in his or her society, (2) each class member was 
interviewed quarterly by the senior minister and a record was made of the member's 
spiritual condition, and (3) entry questions for the bands enabled the applicant to make a 


self-evaluation of his or her own preparedness to participate. Once the groupings had 


34 Henderson, John Wesley's Class Meeting, 141. 
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been closely graded according to readiness levels, the content and methods could be 


matched to suit a fairly homogeneous membership.*° 


Strategy Five - Total Participation and Mobilization 

The Methodist system of intensive groups was one for gregarious people, but it 
was no place for a recluse or loner. It seems incredible, but every Methodist spoke at 
every meeting every week (except for society meetings). There was no allowance for 
mere listeners or watchers. The success of the entire system hinged on the assumption 


that everyone would participate fully.*’ 


Strategy Six - Exclusion (by ticket) for Noncompliance 

There was a clear separation in the Methodist system between the "ins" and the 
"outs." Those who willingly and actively participated in the group functions were in, 
those who refused to cooperate were out. There was no "occasional" participation. The 
solidarity of the smaller units of the system was protected by not allowing any casual 
attendance. Wesley continually had to goad some of his more softhearted preachers to 
keep the standard of admission based on participation alone. Wesley added, the idea of 
tickets allowed the Methodist leaders to maintain the integrity of the groups while 


keeping conflict to a minimum.*® 


3¢ Henderson, John Wesley's Class Meeting, 142. 
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Strategy Seven - Individualized Care 


Every Methodist was under someone else’s direct and immediate supervision. 
“There was a constant emphasis on “bearing one another's burdens," so not even the 


slightest affliction went unnoticed.” 


Strategy Eight - Multiple Accountability 

The group processes of Methodism were under a simple but thorough system of 
constant surveillance. Just as a scientist can monitor a complicated and vast system by 
watching a panel of gauges, dials, and meters, so the Methodist local preacher could 
monitor the society by examining the class book and records that were regularly 
submitted. Near the end of his life, Wesley claimed that he knew all the 30,000 people in 
his societies by name and what was the condition of their spiritual life. He had available 
to him the exact and multiple record of all the transactions of the societies, and he made it 
his business to know the state of every facet of the system. The record-keeping process 
was an essential ingredient to the proper functioning of the group system, and Wesley 


kept it well-oiled.*° 


Strategy Nine - Separation of Cognitive, Affective, and Behavior Functions 
One strategy which greatly enhanced the success of the Methodist system was the 
clear focus in each instructional mode on only one type of objective. Wesley avoided the 


temptation to try to accomplish too many purposes in any level of instruction. He 


3° Henderson, John Wesley's Class Meeting, 144. 
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carefully kept the various functions of his movement separate by limiting each group 
level to one major function: class meetings to alter behavior, societies to present 
information, and bands to perfect "affections.” There is an advantage in that it allowed 
each function to be individually tailored and monitored. For example, if there was a 
problem in a particular society, it was a fairly simple procedure to locate the flaw in the 
system and correct it without disrupting the whole program.*! In short, Wesley had a well 
thought out plan to implement for the new societies. His theology of small group captures 
his vision for persons to become disciples of Christ and develop to the point of sharing 
their faith with others. The following section will take a closer look of the importance of 


grace for empowering and enabling spiritual growth within the body of Christ. 


Grace for Empowering and Enabling Growth 

What is grace? According to Vine’s Complete Expository Dictionary, grace in the 
Greek is charis and it has been used in various context. Grace is that which bestows or 
occasions pleasure, delight, or causes favorable regard.*? The Apostle Paul, in his letter to 
the Ephesians stated that grace plays a major role in salvation. “For it is by grace you 
have been saved, through faith — and this is not from yourselves, it is the gift of God — not 
by works, so that no one can boast” (Eph. 2:8-9). This is important to Wesley and 
remains a central part of the Christian Methodist Episcopal Church. It is, therefore, 
expected of all who continue therein that they shall continue to evidence their desire of 


salvation.*? Kevin Watson, in his book, A Blueprint for Discipleship: Wesley’s General 


* W. E. Vine, Merrill F. Unger, and William White, Jr., Vine’s Complete Expository Dictionary of 
Old and New Testament Words (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1996), 277. 
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Rules as a Guide for Christian Living, explained, God’s grace reaches down to lift. Grace 
is God’s action on our behalf to work to save us when we cannot save ourselves. God is 
complete and sufficient; apart from God’s grace, we are neither complete nor sufficient. 
Grace is God’s love that seeks to restore us when we cannot restore ourselves and when 


we do not deserve to be restored.*# 


The Power of Grace 

This thought is shared with Carder when he also examined grace from a 
leadership position. Carder asked some profound questions related to leaders in ministry. 
Carder said, admittedly, most leadership practice is not the latter, but neither is it 
necessarily the former. How often does one’s identity shift from its proper orientation as 
a beloved, forgiven child of God to a self-sufficient focus on achievement? How easily 
does ministry become a means of earning, validating, or proving one’s identity and 
subsequently one’s worth, rather than an outpouring of God’s work of holiness in and 
through us? When identity is not grounded in God’s unconditional love and invitation, it 
is all too easy for our ministries, whether lay or ordained, to become competitive, defined 
by upward mobility and worldly success. When this happens, our rank or title—and even 
our ordination—can supersede our baptism.* It was grace that ignited within him a 


lifelong desire for “holiness of heart and life” through Christian disciplines and an 


43 United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the Christian Methodist Episcopal Church, 
12. 


4 Kevin Watson, A Blueprint for Discipleship: Wesley’s General Rules as a Guide for Christian 
Living (Nashville, TN: Discipleship Resources, 2009), 15. 
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enduring passion for spreading scriptural holiness over the land. It was grace that enabled 
him to ignite an evangelistic and missional movement, form institutions, and facilitate 
leadership in others.*° Carder believed Wesley was so determined and commitment to the 
cause of Christians living holy lives. Carder highlighted three areas of concern, not just 
for those in Wesley’s day but also for the Christian today. Reflecting on Wesley’s 
sermon, “Causes of the Inefficacies of Christianity,” Wesley opened with the assertion 
that Christian communities across the world had done so little good because they 
produced so few real Christians. Wesley outlined three obstacles that contributed to this 
plight faced by the church. Christians in such communities often lacked: (1) a sufficient 


1.4” Perhaps this is 


understanding of doctrine; (2) adequate discipline; and/or (3) self-denia 
what the Apostle Paul attempted to address with the church in Rome. Paul said: 


Therefore no one will be declared righteous in God’s sight by the works of the 
law; rather, through the law we become conscious of our sin. But now apart from 
the law the righteousness of God has been made known, to which the Law and the 
Prophets testify. This righteousness is given through faith in Jesus Christ to all 
who believe. There is no difference between Jew and Gentile, for all have sinned 
and fall short of the glory of God, and all are justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption that came by Christ Jesus (Rom. 3:20-24 NIV). 


Doctrine 

Doctrine provides the lens through which we view God, the world, our own 
identity, the meaning of life, the nature and mission of the Christian community, and the 
condition and destiny of all existence. Such primary doctrines as the nature and mission 


of the Triune God; human beings are made in the image of God; the distortion and 


46 Carder and Warner, Grace to Lead, 64. 


47 Carder and Warner, Grace to Lead, 65. 
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restoration of the divine image; the new creation inaugurated in the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ; and the final consummation of God’s reign in Jesus Christ 


provide the vision and foundation for Christian living and leadership formation.*® 


Discipline 

The distinctiveness of the early Methodist movement was not in its novelty or 
innovation, but in a simple yet profound integration of doctrine and discipline toward an 
authentic Christianity through an intentionally comprehensive program of preaching and 
small groups. In Wesley’s letter to Vincent Perronet, from December 1748, later 
published as a pamphlet entitled “A Plain Account of the People Called Methodists,” he 
addressed organization and practices of the movement, particularly small-group 
gatherings for spiritual nurture. In response to pleas for guidance and prayer, Wesley 
facilitated regular gatherings of interested persons. Only one condition was required of 
those requesting admission: “a desire to flee from the wrath to come, to be saved from 
their sins.”4? 

Christian character and leadership are both a gift and a craft. Our identity as 
beloved and forgiven children of God is a gift from God; living that identity and 
exhibiting the qualities of the imago Dei involves habits formed through persistent 


practice over time. Freedom to forgive, love, welcome the stranger, experience the 


presence of God, appreciate beauty, be generous and compassionate requires practicing 


48 Carder and Warner, Grace to Lead, 66. 


4° Carder and Warner, Grace to Lead, 69. 
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forgiveness, love, hospitality, attentiveness, and giving. Christian leaders, therefore, are 
both born and grown.*? 

Wesley believed grace was essential in the life of the Christian. Every area of the 
Christian’s life is touched by moments of grace. In fact, in his sermon entitled, “The 
Scripture Way of Salvation,” taken from Ephesians 2:8, Wesley shared three points to his 
sermon: (1) What is Salvation, (2) What is that faith whereby we are saved, and (3) How 
are we saved by it. These points were mentioned with the undertones of grace, 


justification, and sanctification. 


Preventing Grace 

“All the drawings of the Father, the desires after God, which, if we yield to them, 
increase more and more, - all that light wherewith the Son of God “enlightened every one 
that cometh into the world;” showing every man “to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with his God,” - all the convictions which His Spirit, from time to time, works in 
every child of man-although it is true, the generality of men stifle them as soon as 
possible, and after a while forget, or at least deny, that they had them at all.°! There are 
several verses in the Bible that speaks of preventing or prevenient grace. For example, the 
Book of Exodus, chapter seventeen provides a great view of what the Lord did for Moses 


and the children of Israel. 


5° Carder and Warner, Grace to Lead, 73. 


5! John Wesley, “Sermon 43 — The Scripture Way to Salvation,” in The Sermon of John Wesley, 
ed. Anne Elizabeth Powell (Nampa, ID: Wesley Center at Northwest Nazarene University, 1999), 1, 
www.wesley.nnu.edu/john-wesley/the-sermon-of-john-wesley-1872-edition/sermon-43-the-scripture-way- 
of-salvaton. 
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But the people were thirsty for water there, and they grumbled against Moses. 
They said, “Why did you bring us up out of Egypt to make us and our children 
and livestock die of thirst? The Moses cried out to the Lord, ““What am I to do 
with these people? They are almost ready to stone me.” The Lord answered 
Moses, “Go out in front of the people, Take with you some of the elders of Israel 
and take in your hand the staff with which you struck the Nile and go. I will stand 
there before you by the rock at Horeb. Strike the rock, and water will come out of 
it for the people to drink.” So, Moses did this in the sight of the elders of Israel. 
And he called the place Massah and Meribah because the Israelites quarreled and 
because they tested the Lord saying, “Is the Lord among us or not? (Ex. 17:3-7 
NIV). 


This scripture provides is glimpse into preventing or prevenient grace. The 
grumbling of the people and their attitude to stone Moses did not cause the Lord to turn 


from them but to turn towards them. God remained faithful while the people lost faith in 


Moses and in God. 


Justification 

Justification is another word for pardon. It is the forgiveness of all our sins; and 
what is necessarily implied therein, our acceptance with God. The price whereby this 
hath been procured for us (commonly termed “the meritorious cause of our 
justification”), is the blood and righteousness of Christ; or, to express it a little more 
clearly, all that Christ hath done and suffered for us, till He “poured out His soul for the 
transgressors.” The immediate effects of justification are, the peace of God, a peace that 
passeth all understanding,” and a “rejoicing in hope of the glory of God” “with joy 


unspeakable and full of glory.’°? A verse to consider with justification is the story of the 


5? John Wesley, “Sermon 43 — The Scripture Way to Salvation,” 1. 
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two thieves on the cross with Jesus. The gospel writer Luke shares this account as Jesus 
hung on the cross at Calvary. 
One of the criminals on the cross was hurling abuse at Him, saying, “Are you not 


1»? 


the Christ? Save yourself and us!” But the other answered, and rebuking him said, “Do 
you not even fear God, since you are under the same sentence of condemnation? And we 
indeed are suffering justify, for we are receiving what we deserve for our deeds; but this 
man has done nothing wrong.” And he was saying, “Jesus, remember me when You 


come into Your Kingdom!” And He said to him, “Truly I say to you, today you shall be 


with me in paradise” (Lk. 23:39-43). 


Sanctification 

This is the repentance, and these “fruits meet for repentance,” which are necessary 
to full sanctification. This the way wherein God hath appointed His children to wait for 
complete salvation.** Like the points from Wesley’s sermon, scripture reveals 
sanctification or sanctifying grace. We understand that sanctification means to set aside 
or become holy or Christ-like. The gospel writer Luke reveals this of Jesus passing along 
on the road to Jericho. Jesus is traveling and Zacchaeus, who is too short to see Jesus, 
runs and climbs a tree for a better view. 

When Jesus reached the spot, he looked up and said to him: 


“Zacchaeus, come down immediately. I must stay at your house today.” So he 
came down at once and welcomed him gladly. All the people saw this and began 
to mutter, “He has gone to be the guest of a sinner.” But Zacchaeus stood up and 
said to the Lord, “Look, Lord! Here and now I give half of my possessions to the 
poor, and if I have cheated anybody out of anything, I will pay back four times the 
amount.” Jesus said to him, “Today salvation has come to this house, because this 


53 John Wesley, “Sermon 43 — The Scripture Way to Salvation,” 1. 
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man, too, is a son of Abraham. For he Son of Man came to seek and save the 
lost.” (Lk. 19:5-10 NIV). 


Conclusion 

At the core of Wesleyan Theology practice was the profound understanding and 
vital experience of grace. As the member yielded to the gospel of grace, Wesley 
organized them into new groups where each found a new sense of self-respect, 
acceptance and a family of believers that held them accountable.** This Doctor of 
Ministry project, “Developing a Ministry Model to Evangelize to the Unchurched 
through Small Groups,” seeks to address the need to be creative in a training program that 
will develop congregants to take the message of the gospel to the streets. On-line training, 
coupled with Bible study session at Converted Heart Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Church will grow the congregants spiritually. Once developed, members with see clearer 


Wesley’s theology of grace, justification, and salvation come to life. 


4 Kenneth L. Carder, “Proclaiming the Gospel of Grace,” in Theology and Evangelism in the 
Wesleyan Heritage, ed. James C. Logan (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994), 84. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

This chapter identifies and investigates ways in which the interdisciplinary field 
of sociology and conflict theory informs and relates to the theme, hypothesis, and 
solution of the Doctor of Ministry project. The problem presented at Converted Heart 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church is that the members do not understand how the 
spiritual concepts of serving the unchurched community and sharing the gospel message 
are essential to evangelism formation. Consequently, if the members participate in a 
workshop geared towards the biblical concepts’ pertaining to evangelism, then they will 
learn how the spiritual concepts of serving the unchurched and sharing the gospel will 
undergird their faith formation. Thus, the topic that this Doctor of Ministry project 
explores is “Developing a Ministry Model for Evangelizing to the Least, the Lame and 
the Lost through Small Groups.” The theme throughout this doctoral project is studying 
and understanding God’s Word fosters evangelism formation. This chapter has three 
sections. The introduction provides an overview of the field of sociology. The main body 
consists of an exploration of the conflict theory and how capitalism plays a part in 
addressing the needs of the less fortunate, and finally an explanation of how the conflict 


theory addresses and contributes to the hypothesis and solution of the Doctor of Ministry 
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project. The summary shows how the field of sociology, and the conflict theory are 
foundational to the Doctor of Ministry project. 

This Doctor of Ministry project, “Developing a Ministry Model for Leaders to 
Evangelize to the Unchurched through Small Groups,” addresses a simple yet innovative 
evangelism plan for discipling the members through the ministry of small group 
workshops and training at Converted Heart CME Church. It is said that discipleship does 
not happen overnight; rather, discipleship is a lifelong process that occurs gradually 
through an ever-deepening relationship with Jesus and His Church. The same can be said 
of evangelizing to the unchurched community; that it is a lifelong process that is often 
met with tension and restraint of the message and the messenger. Before Jesus’ 
ascension, He modeled how evangelizing is constructed in a world whereby many 
communities worshiped and practiced many forms of religion. Jesus commissions His 
disciples to make disciples. One cannot make disciples without first being in the presence 
of those they seek to reach. Much of what we see today, is believers staying inside of the 
church instead of moving to outside the walls of the church. Jesus often moved from 
place-to-place teaching, in hopes that someone may receive the message of love, peace, 
and joy, in a world filled with the opposite. Yes, the temple and synagogues were places 
where he taught, but the greater impact always occurred within the communities where 
Jesus engaged in the life of everyday people, doing everyday things. 

The woman at the well in John chapter eight was performing a daily task of 
gathering water to wash clothes or prepare a meal. The lepers in Luke chapter seventeen 
needed healing. Jesus pronounced a healing but only one returned to say thank you. Jesus 


understood what the disciples would face in this world and commanded that they wait for 
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the Holy Spirit. He said, “But you will recetve power when the Holy Spirit has come 
upon you; and you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, in all Judea, and Samaria; and to 
the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). Becoming a witness to what the disciples had been 
exposed to and how their personal testimonies of Jesus changing their lives served as the 
method to share the gospel. Only after the indwelling of the Holy Spirit has come, could 
the disciples continue according to the Book of Acts 2:42 which explains, “And they 
continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship.” Author Robert Coleman 
wrote in his book, The Master Plan of Evangelism, but what we sometimes fail to realize 
is that the revelation of that life in Christ includes the way he lived and taught others to 
live. We must remember that the witnesses who wrote the books not only saw the truth; 
they were changed by it.! The woman at the well and the lepers were begging for healing. 
This helps us to see the length by which Jesus taught his disciples to reach and to live and 
serve in the community. 

Through evangelizing and training, the believers mature in Jesus Christ. We have 
taken a snapshot of how evangelism occurs in the community. Education is also part of 
the overall plan of making disciples. We find the process of teaching and educating 
disciples throughout the Bible. The gospel of Matthew says, ““When Jesus had finished 
giving instructions His twelve disciples, He departed from there to teach and preach in 
their cities” (Mt. 11:1). Mark reveals, “But without a parable spake he not unto them: and 
when they were alone, he expounded all things to his disciples” (Mk. 4:34). The phrases 
“giving instruction” and “expounded all things to his disciples,” demonstrate how Jesus 
used education to impart knowledge and understanding. Jesus was not just a Savior, the 


' Robert E. Coleman, The Master Plan of Evangelism (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Publishing 
Group, 1972), 16. 
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Son of Man, but a teacher, a friend, a brother, and a mentor who walked with His 
disciples for three years instructing, teaching, and educating them in spiritual truths. Jesus 
engaged in daily opportunities to educate, conduct workshops with real-time issues and 
train His disciples. In Acts chapter two, the apostles establish and implement Jesus’ 
educational construct for making disciples, “And they continued steadfastly in the 
apostles’ doctrine and fellowship.” Thus, the interdisciplinary study of evangelism and 
education is the key to developing and training disciples (Acts 2:42). 

In addition, the development and training of the disciples was more than for that 
one moment, but the development and training experience was to use throughout the life 
of the disciple. It is amazing how older believers in the church, often speaks of retiring 
from ministry. Ministry in the sense of believing that they have nothing else to offer. 
Evangelizing, teaching, and training, continues well beyond our good government or 
private sector jobs. Jesus did not just teach so that the disciples would become more 
knowledgeable, but He taught with the expectation that the disciples would utilize and 
apply the knowledge to advance the kingdom of God. That is a lifelong journey that goes 
beyond the retirement age. The gospel writer makes note of this journey when he spoke 
of Jesus choosing the disciples to go out into the communities. Luke records “The Lord 
now chose seventy-two other disciples and sent them ahead in pairs to all the towns and 
places he planned to visit. The seventy-two returned with joy and said, ‘Lord, even the 
demons submit to us in Your name’” (Lk. 10:1-17). In this Lukan text, the disciples 
depict a celebration of returning from a successful campaign, however, what should not 


be lost in this text, is the warning that those may reject the sharing of the good news. 
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Therefore, to implement the Doctor of Ministry project, “Developing a Ministry 


Model for Leaders to Evangelize to the Unchurched through Small Groups,” the 
interdisciplinary field of sociology and conflict theory will seek to address and inform the 
problem and solution to reaching the unchurched among the members of Converted Heart 
CME Church. Understanding sociology in a small educational setting, the workshop 
presenters will instruct, explain, and discuss biblical concepts and themes (knowledge) to 
the members to facilitate a strong evangelistic team. Through the workshop and training 
sessions, members will be able to listen, process, discuss, ask questions, participate in 
role play, and acquire the knowledge, understanding and the skills that will facilitate a 
functioning evangelistic team. The next section explores the interdisciplinary field of 
sociology, a justification for choosing conflict theory as a method to help understand, 


address, and contribute to the hypothesis and solution of the Doctor of Ministry project. 


Sociology and Main Theories 
What is the interdisciplinary study of sociology? The American Heritage 
Dictionary defines sociology as, “the study of human social behavior, especially the 
study of the origins, organization, institutions, and development of human society.” 
Webster's New World Dictionary-Third College Edition states that sociology is, “the 
science of human society and of social relations, organization, and change.’* Researchers 


at the Department of Sociology at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, stated 


? Dictionary Authors, The American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language (Boston, MA: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1992), 1711. 


3 Dictionary Authors, Webster’s New World Dictionary of American English (New York, NY: 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1988), 1273. 
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that sociology is an exciting and illuminating field of study that analyzes and explains 
important matters in our personal lives, communities, and the world. At the personal 
level, sociology investigates the social causes and consequences of such things as 
romantic love, racial and gender identity, family conflict, deviant behavior, aging, and 
religious faith. At the societal level, sociology examines and explains matters like crime 
and law, poverty and wealth, prejudice and discrimination, schools and education, 
business firms, urban community, and social movements. At the global level, sociology 
studies such phenomena as population growth and migration, war and peace, and 
economic development.* Researchers William Form and Robert E. L. Farris explained 
that though sociology draws on the Western tradition of rational inquiry established by 
the ancient Greeks, it is specifically the offspring of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century philosophy and has been viewed, along with economics and political science, as a 
reaction against speculative philosophy and folklore. Consequently, sociology separated 
from moral philosophy to become a specialized discipline. While he is not credited with 
the founding of the discipline of sociology, French philosopher Auguste Comte is 
recognized for having coined the term sociology.° Writer Ashley Crossman have taken a 
look at Comte’s study of sociology and said, though Comte did not originate the concept 
of sociology or its area of study, he is credited with coining the term and he greatly 


extended and elaborated on the field. Comte divided sociology into two main fields, or 


4 The Department of Sociology at UNC Chapel Hill, “What is Sociology,” University of North 
Carolina, https://sociology.unc.edu/undergraduate-program/sociology-major/what-is-sociology/. 


5 William Form and Robert E. L. Faris, “Sociology,” Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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branches: social statics, or the study of the forces that hold society together; and social 
dynamics, or the study of the causes of social change.° 

The next section briefly explores the various theories in the field of sociology. 
These different elements include a short historical introduction, a discussion of the view 
of knowledge presupposed by the theory, an account of how the theory treats learning 
and student motivation, and, finally, an overview of an instructional method or strategy 
promoted by the theory. Defining these theories will greatly assist the students in 
understanding the set of ideas that help explain human behavior within the society. We 
will introduce three theories: functionalist, symbolic interactionist, and conclude with the 


conflict theory. 


Functionalist Theory 

What is functionalist theory? Dr. Stephanie Wilson and Luke Hanna, cofounders 
of Applied Worldwide.com published in a recent article that the functionalist theory is the 
principle of functionalism which is largely based on a system of interconnected parts that 
work together to maintain a position of balance for the whole. It views society as a 
complex system whose parts work together to encourage solidarity and stability. This 
approach looks at society through a macro-level orientation, which is a broad focus on 
the social structures that shape society as a whole and looks at both social structure and 
social functions. 

Functionalism addresses society in terms of the function of its constituent 
elements, namely: norms, customs, traditions, and institutions. A common analogy, 


® Ashley Crossman, “Biography of Auguste Comte,” Thoughtco, 
https://www.thoughtco.com/auguste-comte-3026485. 
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popularized by Herbert Spencer, presents these parts of society as “organs” that work 
toward the proper functioning of the “body” as a whole.’ The idea of working together 
certainly aligns with the principles of evangelizing in small groups. Moreover, the 
support, encouragement, and being on one accord hold true this theory. Authors 
Katherine Allen and Angela C. Henderson explained that the functionalist theory, as it is 
often called, helps us understand what happens when one part of a larger whole or system 
stops working. Functionalism, one of the founding theories in social science, is based on 
the analogy that society is like a living organism, and when one part of it stops working, 
other parts are affected. If your lungs do not receive enough oxygen, your body reacts, 
and you might feel lightheaded, dizzy, or nauseous. The entire system is affected by the 
functionality of just one piece of the whole. In addition, functionalism helps us 
understand how healthy levels of social integration are important to normal functioning in 
society.’ Some have credited French scholar, Emile Durkheim, who is believed to be the 
Father of Sociology. He shed light on the problems of the Industrial Revolution, and how 
families operated. Durkhein was followed by Robert Merton, who went further in 
understanding what impact of a changing culture had on families. Both Allen and 
Henderson continued to explain that Merton is best known for his theory of deviance, 
which suggests that when there is a disconnect between the cultural goals of a society and 


the means available for individuals to achieve cultural goals, the natural result is strain. 


7 Stephanie Wilson and Luke Hanna, “Sociological Theories: What Should You Know About 
Them?,” Applied Worldwide, https://appliedworldwide.com/sociological-theories. 


8 Katherine R. Allen and Angela C. Henderson, Family Theories: Foundations and Applications 
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From Merton's perspective, not all members of society have the means to achieve, for 
example, the “ideal family.”? 

Functionalist theory also included work from Talcott Parson, who directed his 
attention on other principles within the functionalist theory. For example, Parson’s work 
dealt with what was known as structural functionalism. Allen and Henderson described 
this work as a model of functionalism which considered both societal structure and 
function, or how social systems produced shared moral codes and norms and how those 
trickled down to social actors.'? Parson later developed his theory around gender. Allen 
and Henderson wrote, in this work, Parsons reiterates that all systems have functions, and 
the family's main function is to procreate and socialize children. This work is highly 
criticized for dictating to families that there is only “one” family form, and any deviation 
from the SNAF is dysfunctional. This work is also criticized for suggesting that the ideal 
way in which families can serve positive functions in society is by reinforcing traditional 
gender roles. That is, Parsons suggested that women are better suited for expressive roles 
— showing love, care, concern, and support for the system. Therefore, men are better 
suited to perform instrumental roles, such as being a leader, making important decisions, 
and providing material needs for the system.!! 

Though Merton did not write specifically about the family like Parsons, his 
theoretical contributions can most definitely be applied to the study of families. Merton 


suggested that each system, or social institution in society (including families), has both 


° Allen and Henderson, Family Theories, 53. 
'0 Allen and Henderson, Family Theories, 47. 
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manifest and latent functions. Manifest functions describe the intended purpose of the 
system; as an example, the criminal justice system exists to deter crime. However, 
Merton acknowledged that sometimes there are latent functions embedded into our social 
interactions and structures as well, and these unintended consequences, or latent 
functions, still contribute to the functionality of systems. The latent function of the 
criminal justice system is that it creates jobs. Police officers, judges, lawyers, prison 
guards, parole officers, and court reporters, all depend on individuals committing crime 
so that they can remain employed. Have you ever thought about what might happen if all 
of a sudden, one day, everyone stopped committing crime? Imagine the effect that would 


have on the economy!” 


The Symbolic Interactionist Theory 

What is Symbolic Interactionist Theory? Symbolic interactionist theory stems 
from a sociological perspective which was developed around the middle of the twentieth 
century and that continues to be influential in some areas of the discipline. Randall 
Collins, the American sociologist who has been influential in both his teaching and 
writing, explained that symbolic interactionism is about the way the social world is 
created through interaction between individuals and their environment. It is simply 
known as the sociological theory that develops from practical considerations and alludes 
to people’s particular utilization of dialect to make images and normal implications, for 
deduction and correspondence with others. In other words, it is a frame of reference to 


better understand how individuals interact with one another to create symbolic worlds, 


'2 Allen and Henderson, Family Theories, 53. 
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and in return, how these worlds shape individual behaviors.'? Symbolic interactionists 
start from the assumption that we create boundaries that exist in society, not some 
external system, or social institution that is separate from us. Instead, cultural realities, 
including symbols, language, meaning, identities, and expectations, are all created from 
the “bottom up.” In this way, using symbolic interactionism as a theoretical framework 


gives individuals substantial influence, or agency, over how reality is constructed.'* 


Conflict Theory 

What is Conflict Theory? According to Allen and Henderson, conflict theory is 
one of the founding theories in social science. It provides scholars with a useful 
framework to understand how social stratification affects families. Conflict theory helps 
us answer questions about how families’ access to limited (or unlimited) resources can 
affect their ability to cope with day-to-day struggles. In order to gain a fuller 
understanding of how conflict theory works, we start with a case study that illustrates 
how a family's access to resources is important to all members of the family.!° Karl Marx 
is regarded as the Father of Social Conflict Theory, which is a component of the four 
major paradigms of sociology. Certain conflict theories set out to highlight the 
ideological aspects inherent in traditional thought. While many of these perspectives hold 


parallels, conflict theory does not refer to a unified school of thought, and should not be 


'3 Wilson and Luke Hanna, “Sociological Theories: What Should You Know About Them?,” 
Applied Worldwide, https://appliedworldwide.com/sociological-theories/. 


'4 Allen and Henderson, Family Theories, 104. 


'S Wilson and Luke Hanna, “Sociological Theories: What Should You Know About Them?” 
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confused with, for instance, peace and conflict studies, or any other specific theory of 
social conflict.!° Writer Prerna Jha explained that Marx made this statement concerning 
the conflict theory. She noted, he forecasted that this exploitation would lead to revolt 
one day. His forecasting came true at the time of industrialization and the French 
revolution. He certainly believed that if the changes cannot dominate this system, then 
again society will be in hands of capitalism. He argued that a strong change can only 
bring a better society and needed development.'’ 

Conflict theory did not become popular until after Marx’ death. The theory was 
popularized in the 1960s and a wave of studies of families within the social systems 
could be tested. There was also a rise of minority families documented in the testing of 
the conflict theory. 

Conflict Theory Members of society and families are in competition over scarce 
resources. At the macro-level competition Haves (capitalists) versus Have-Nots (workers) 
struggle for power. The workers sell labor to capitalists, in return for a wage. The 
workers become alienated from their labor. There are various types of capital families 
produce for members from an economic, cultural, social, and symbolic perspective. From 
an economic perspective families consider wealth, land, and income. From a cultural 
perspective families consider education level, tastes and preferences, and verbal skills. 
From a social perspective families consider network of contacts. From a symbolic 


perspective families consider prestige, reputation, and charisma. 


‘6 Wilson and Luke Hanna, “Sociological Theories: What Should You Know About Them?” 
Applied Worldwide, https://appliedworldwide.com/sociological-theories/. 
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The micro-level of competition deals with various factors as well. For example, 
conflict within families is inevitable but can be positive. Family dynamics are a zero-sum 
game; one family member wins, another loses. Consensus is a state of stability (or 
balance between competing needs), which are necessary to reach resolution or 
management. 

According to conflict theory, society is composed of groups in competition for 
scarce resources. These groups, or classes, are defined by their relationship to the means 
of production. The ruling class, or bourgeoisie (e.g., landowners and capitalists), own the 
means of production, and the working class, or proletariat, only own their labor, which 
they sell to the capitalist class in return for a wage. In the example of a factory, the owner 
profits from it, and the laborer earns a wage from selling his or her labor to it. According 
to conflict theorists, this two-sided relationship to the means of production inherently 
creates oppression because the two sides are interdependent on one another. Capitalists 
need workers to sell their labor to turn a profit, and laborers have very few other choices 
than to join the masses working in factories to provide for their families.'* Modern 
sociologist C. Wright Mills made major contributions in the field of sociology, who later 
coined a phrase “Sociological Imagination” area. Kartik wrote about Mills and said, “the 
Sociological Imagination is regarded as Mills’ most influential work, in which he 
describes the way in which one should observe the world in order to view it from a 
sociologist’s perspective. He wants people to observe connections between individuals 


and their everyday life; he further urges them to observe how the greater social forces 


'8 Allen and Henderson, Family Theories, 76. 
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have an effect on their everyday life.”!? Mills strongly believed social structures are 
created because of the conflicts between differing interests. The people are directly 
influenced by the social structures which are formed, and the usual differentiation is 
because of the power struggle between the “elite” and the “others.” He helped people 
answer the question, “Who benefits from these elements of the society?” They become 
essential for studying an institution or phenomenon.”? 

The brief description of the theories above will allow for intentionality and focus 
as members are being trained and developed. The teachers will examine the progress of 
the students as they go further into self-discovery and mission. In conclusion, the field of 
sociology and the various theories will define nothing more than how those theories cut 
across aspects of human life. Since students will engage with person within the 


community, a closer examination of the conflict theory will come forth. 


Understanding Conflict 

How do people learn, remember, and solve problems? How do people navigate 
through life issues and find common ground to agree without being disagreeable? In their 
book, Using Conflict Theory, Otomar Bartos and Paul Wehr explained that much could 
be said about hostility, but to understand the unique role it plays in conflicts, consider its 
nonrational aspects. Unlike rational action (which is based on careful deliberation and 


uses a specific procedure of judgment and valuing), expressions of hostility are 


'? Kartik, “C. Wright Mills: Biography, Contributions, Conflict Theory,” Sociology Group, 
https://www.sociologygroup.com/charles-wright-mills/. 
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nonrational in that they are quick, impulsive, and often at odds with what action a rational 
analysis might suggest. Thus, conflict behavior that is heavily influenced by hostility is 
often damaging to the actor’s own long-range interests.”! “Conflict behavior” is an 
umbrella term that covers many diverse types of behavior. It refers to (more or less) 
rational action as well as to (nonrational) expressions of hostilities; to behavior that is 
highly coercive (such as physically harming the opponent) as well as to behaviors that are 
fully cooperative (such as searching for a mutually acceptable solution).?? Understanding 
conflict is an acknowledgement that occurs between two groups or individuals. Author 
Karl Erik Warneryd said: 
Competition for the residual rent appropriation between the two groups is first 
modeled as a one-shot game, where both groups simultaneously choose how to 
allocate their time between the productive sector and the fighting for rent 
appropriation from natural resources. Technology in the productive sector is 
linear in capital; therefore, given a sufficiently high level of investment rate, the 
economy without conflict would grow in the long run. But the waste of resources 
caused by social conflict can generate a poverty trap, meaning countries with a 
low initial level of capital can be trapped in a low-income equilibrium.” 
Warneryd further stated that the two groups realize that they will always be 
interacting, in equilibrium an agreement for sharing rents without any social conflict (1.e., 
a social contract) becomes feasible; the self-enforcing agreement between the two groups 


could be supported by the threat of future social conflict. The expected future gains from 


accumulation of capital play a key role; these gains positively depend on the investment 


1 Otomar J. Bartos, and Paul Wehr, Using Conflict Theory (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 2002), 28, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=22 1094. 


22 Bartos and Wehr, Using Conflict Theory, 28. 
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rate and the productive sector, and negatively on the population’s growth rate. The 
impact of the size of the minority on the intensity of social conflict would be ambiguous: 
a larger minority may still widen the range of incomes initially, leading to low-income 
equilibrium, but a large minority also favors the emergence of a social contract by 
decreasing the gain of any individual thinking of deviating from the agreement.”4 

In a classroom, the teacher will have opportunities to engage the whole person: 
social, emotional, physical, and cognitive (intellectual) by attending to student questions, 
uncovering student interests, and then providing opportunities for the student to explore 
these interests. Further, the teacher guides students through these conflict theory concepts 
for problem-solving, while allowing them to use their own mental capacities to find 


solutions. It is about working through the field of sociology and the conflict theory that 


will enhance the student’s understanding and capacity to learn. 


Questions to Consider 

Allen present six questions that should be considered when we think of the 

conflict theory: 

1. Consider where you might be situated on the inequality track presented in this 
chapter. Who is in the other lanes? Can you think of examples from your own 
life of either access to privilege, or barriers that caused disadvantage for you 
and your family? How did those external forces influence the struggle over 


resources within your family? 


24 Warneryd, The Economics of Conflict: Theory and Empirical Evidence, 43. 
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2. Consider how much different your life might be if you moved up or down a 
lane. What influence would that have on your possible pathways? Is it 
possible for large numbers of people to move up a lane? What about down? 
How are all of the lanes dependent on one another? 

3. Give an example of how your family has experienced internal conflict and 
how you managed or resolved the conflict. 

4. Thinking about your own family, describe what types of economic, social, 
cultural, and symbolic capital you have. How does your capital help or harm 
your chances of moving up a lane? 

5. Consider Lareau's conceptualization of parenting approaches: concerted 
cultivation and natural growth. Which one most closely resembles how you 
were raised? If you plan to have children, which approach will you most likely 
use? Why? 

6. Conflict theory can be used to study families on very different levels, ranging 
from analyzing structural-level inequalities to conflict between siblings over 
resources. What aspect of conflict do you find most interesting? Micro or 
macro? In what ways?” 

As an investigator for a large agency with more than thirty years of experience 

dealing with conflict, I can appreciate the work that goes into seeking resolution that 
benefit all parties involved. People in conflict situation, more often than not simply want 


to be heard and have their ideals and thoughts given some consideration. This theory 


25 Allen and Henderson, Family Theories, 99. 
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emphasizes making knowledge meaningful and provide outlet to help others receive a fair 


and level playing field. 


Conclusion 
In summary, this content section presented a well-researched analysis of the 
interdisciplinary field of sociology and its conflict theories. In addition, this section also 
offered an excellent in-depth explanation and justification for choosing conflict as the 
learning theory will provide relevant interdisciplinary answers to support the Doctor of 
Ministry hypothesis. The last section will summarize how the interdisciplinary field of 


sociology and conflict theories are foundational to the Doctor of Ministry project. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

Several months ago, I was in deep reflection as to how I had arrived at this place 
of pastoring a church. Seeking to be a leader to a small group of people, who were now 
part of a new church plant. I reflected upon what transformative events took place in my 
life that placed me on this trajectory of planting a church and now ministering to 
individuals who are unchurched and homeless. I had never been homeless from the 
standpoint of sleeping under bridges or on sidewalks. I had not experienced scowling 
through trash cans to look for something to eat. That was not my background, but it was 
the reality of those who I interacted with weekly. I began to ask myself questions like, 
what did I bring to the table that was worth someone listening to me share the gospel? 
How could I engage in a conversation with someone who was struggling just to see 
another day? Someone who was struggling to have a better life and not continue to 
depend solely on the social systems. My struggles were quite different than those who I 
ministered to, but a struggle all the same. These types of questions constantly ran through 
my mind. I sought to understand my present situation while reflecting to my childhood. 

My autobiography highlighted my qualifications, which stemmed from 


hardworking grandparents and parents. They could not afford to send me to college but 
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insisted that I stay focused on my schooling and get that high school diploma. I witnessed 
how hard each of them worked and I believe that their method of working hard became 
part of my deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA). The hard work became contagious because 
graduating from high school was not enough. Somehow, I managed to become really 
good at playing basketball and earned two basketball scholarships. All of this led to me 
graduating with a college degree. 

I am sure you are wondering, how does hard work tie into my project analysis. 
The answer, as I discovered on this journey, was that anything worth fighting for will 
require some hard work. I discovered that evangelism at the core can be hard work and 
what I was seeking to accomplish through this small group was to develop and train 
ministry leaders. I have made it my mission to understand evangelism and how to 
implement its practices within my context. Although Converted Heart Christian 
Methodist Episcopal (CME) Church was launched in 2015, we had a passive attitude 
towards evangelism. We knew how important it was to connect with the community we 
were a part of, but the congregation was not equipped to share the gospel. That was 
probably one of the biggest challenges of a new congregation. I did not plant Converted 
Heart CME the traditional way, which typically meant taking ten to twenty people from 
my home church and settling in a new environment that had potential for growth. Our 
story was quite different. I met people along the way and in that process, I had to learn 
each person’s concept of evangelism and discipleship. Jesus met unlearned men along on 
his ministry journey and saw the potential of what they could become. For example, Jesus 


“And I tell you that you are Peter, and on this rock I will build my church” (Mt. 16:19). 
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Reflecting on those first years as a church, I believe we placed more time and 
energy on Sunday morning worship without much thought on evangelism. The 
opportunity to demonstrate hospitality and embrace the fellowship among congregants 
was our biggest strength. Somehow, I believed and perhaps everyone thought people 
would come if we prayed without getting too serious about evangelism. What made our 
attempts to evangelize even harder was working through the global pandemic of 2020. 
Converted Heart CME was working to maintain regular worship service, Bible studies, 
and prayer session, but evangelism remained an afterthought. Prior to the pandemic, we 
sought to be creative in becoming known within the faith base community. The global 
pandemic pushed us into seeking creative ways to connect to people, who for the most 
part was afraid to leave their homes. I had to reimagine a safe approach of sharing the 
gospel. It was a prime time to share the gospel but how could sharing the gospel be done 
safely? Our resources were limited and there was only a handful of individuals engaged 
in the ministry. So, training and teaching on a vast number of topics was critical if we had 
plans to stay around and stay relevant. If we were going to be relevant, I sought to teach, 
preach, and model evangelism as much as humanly possible to this new congregation. 

On one occasion after worship service, we did a role play of how evangelism 
appears when we encountered an individual walking down the street. Based on the 
reactions from the membership, I knew that if we had plans to grow this congregation, I 
needed to increase my understanding of evangelism and elevate the congregation to a 
new place of learning. Growth in any system takes patience and time. At times, I felt as if 
we would never grow numerically. Growing numerically is only one way of measuring 


the success of a congregation. However, with all the desires that were in my heart, I had 
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to find ways of moving us in front of teachers and educators who exhibited an in-depth 
knowledge of evangelism. I sought a different voice to share the importance of this work. 
I even engaged with cohorts at United Theological Seminary, who had similar struggles 
and challenges. Our context was different, but the problems were the same. The 
congregation continued to show very little interest in evangelism. The global pandemic 
compounded my efforts and therefore, I had to rethink how to present evangelism to the 
people of Converted Heart CME, who did not yet have the training required to be 


effective. 


Synergy Perspective 

I was not surprised as I concluded my synergy chapter, that my earlier struggles in 
high school and college, eventually led me in discovering good mentors. Being exposed 
to my mentors at United Theological Seminary have encouraged and stretched me in this 
area of church planting and revitalization. Moreover, these academic mentors fostered 
and endorsed this same philosophy — to use the knowledge to help elevate someone else. 
God continues to place me in contextual settings so I can use these gifts and skills for the 


betterment of the community, home, church, and school. 


Integration Perspective 

As I reflected upon my integration work, I concluded that the four foundational 
perspectives of the biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary, support this 
research project to educate the members of Converted Heart CME. As I sought to 


develop future leaders of the church, I was being developed by the new experience of 
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church life. For the church to be vibrant, we must address what it means in this post- 
COVID 19 environment to evangelize. This is a commandment to extend ourselves to 


become vibrant servants for Christ. 


Biblical Perspective 

When I thought about evangelism from a biblical perspective, I was drawn to 
Matthew 14:22-32. Part of the passage states, “Immediately Jesus made the disciples get 
into the boat and go on ahead of him to the other side, while he dismissed the crowd” 
(Mt. 14:22). The climax of this text is Peter walking on the water. However, I saw the 
commission of the disciples being sent out to share the gospel. The disciples left their 
jobs and decided to follow Jesus for a better life. They had witnessed Jesus feeding of the 
five thousand with the few loads of bread and the two pieces of fish. In other words, they 
had seen miracles performed by Jesus and now they are made to go out ahead of Jesus. 
Developing and training leaders means that a time will come to go ahead of the teacher 
and implement what has been learned. Matthew’s gospel and the portrayal of Jesus, helps 
us to see how he taught the disciples and to assist them in preparing to share the gospel. 


The call to action for Jesus was that the Kingdom of Heaven was near. 


Historical Perspective 

For this project, I decided to focus my attention on the Social Gospel Movement. 
This was also seen as a call to action that sought to address the social-economic condition 
of the lower-middle class. The Social Gospel Movement had its roots in biblical 


principles. The movement with its religious social reform was prominent in the United 
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States from about 1870 to 1920. Washington Gladden was at the forefront of the 


movement. However, several years later, Walter Rauschenbusch became the face of the 
movement and under his leadership, the movement thrived. Rauschenbusch, who initially 
sought to overcome some personal struggle as a preacher of the gospel. The message that 
Jesus taught was of the Kingdom of God. Rauschenbusch’s message mirrored that of 
Jesus as people wanted and desired a better life. I believe that same plan for a better life 
today can be accomplished through evangelism. As difficult as the task may be for some, 
to evangelize seems to have a liberating component. Presenting the opportunities to learn 
evangelism, placed Converted Heart at the crossroads of having to stand up for social 


justice and call attention to the social ills that occur in community. 


Theological Perspective 

The theology that supported the work of evangelism is the Wesleyan Theology. 
This theology is name after brothers John and Charles Wesley. Sometime later, the name 
Methodist became synonymous with the Wesleyan movement. At the core of this 
movement was God’s grace, which played a central role in the gospel that John Wesley 
preached. His preaching, and ultimately the structure of how the small cell groups came 
to be, was from the idea of living holy lives. The Apostle Paul preached this similar 
message to the church at Rome. Converted Heart CME should consider calling people to 
a life of holiness while engaging in evangelism. Perhaps this thought should be 
considered as the church seek to share the gospel. One would have to examine their own 


lives before calling others to do the same. I mentioned in my earlier writing that Professor 
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F. Douglas Powe wrote in his “Wesleyan Theology of Evangelism, said “we have to do 


more than believe, we have to practice what we believe.” 


Interdisciplinary Perspective 

The interdisciplinary field supports this project and the need within the 
community. I believe if the members of Converted Heart CME would take the biblical 
concepts’ pertaining to evangelism seriously, then they will be well equipped to address 
spiritual concepts of serving the unchurched. In an earlier chapter, I mentioned the words 
of Author Robert Coleman, who wrote in his book, The Master Plan of Evangelism, that 
“what we sometimes fail to realize is that the revelation of that life in Christ includes the 
way he lived and taught others to live. We must remember that the witnesses who wrote 
the books not only saw the truth; they were changed by it.”! I am convinced that the 
spiritual growth occurs in the community, where life happens. The community that deals 
daily with challenges of surviving on social systems. Converted Heart CME will need to 
come to grips with these daily affirmations and find ways to adapt, to serve, and to know 
what it means to share the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

In conclusion, this project reflects who I am at the core. The drive, the passion, 
the concern for God’s creation and those who fight daily to be a part of it, is what made 
this experience for me rewarding. It is not the end, but it is the journey of moving 
towards God and discovering ways to be relevant in this season of life. What this project 
brought out in me and for many who participate was a strong sense of training future 
leaders. Many of our churches have become condition to a routine that does not connect 


' Robert E. Coleman, The Master Plan of Evangelism (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Publishing 
Group, 1972), 16. 
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with a hurting community. It appears that the voice of the church is needed now, more 


than ever before to address the unchurched and homeless communities. 


Methodology 

The initiation of this process was done intentionally by selecting three methods 
for collecting and measuring data for this project. I used pre- and post-survey 
questionnaire, group discussions, and journaling. I prepared both pre- and post-survey 
questions based on the context, those who were engaged in church-life, and those who I 
anticipated would be a part of this project. The pre- and post-survey questions were 
designed to get an overall understanding of the participants’ knowledge of evangelism 
(Appendix A). The post-survey questions helped in determining how beneficial the 
subject matter assisted in their learning of evangelism. I determined that both pre- and 
post-survey questions will be valuable tools to use for developing a training guide for 
further study in this area of ministry (Appendix B). The group discussion was drawn 
from the workshop video (Appendix C). The journal entries helped to dig deeper into the 
participants’ thoughts, ideas, concepts, and what new revelation has changed their 
reasoning regarding evangelism. I left the journaling process open to the participant’s 
ability to analyze what they were experiencing throughout the workshop. I believed it 
was important not to tie the participants to a certain set of questions to answer as they 
wrote in the journals. Writing proved to be difficult for one participant because of the 
mobility. I approved their use of emailing their notes. Another participant struggled with 
writing assignments, but eventually turned in their assignments. I selected a specialized 


training tool that was done via video recording. The video was developed by a group 
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called Evantell. The name of the training tool was called ACT Personal Evangelism 
Training. My initial goal was to gather twelve adults, but prior commitments caused two 
individuals to forego participating. This was a good number of individuals to test my 
hypothesis. Additionally, I did not want to be overwhelmed in cycling through the data 
and lose sight of what was important. 

I decided to choose the participants for various reasons. The criteria I used was 
not formal but based on my personal assessment and the established relationships that I 
have with these individuals. The participants who agreed to be a part of the workshop, 
were involved in faith-based organizations as either musicians, pastors, laypersons, 
teachers, or minister leaders. All had a basic knowledge of the Bible and actively 
incorporated some type of spiritual discipline in their daily lives. Those spiritual 
disciplines included but was not limited to prayer, Bible study, devotions, meditation and 
fasting. I created a flyer for everyone who had an interest in the subject matter (Appendix 
D). 

All participants have been associated with church life, some more than others. I 
met all the participants as I have grown in my own personal and spiritual journey. For 
example, one person sang in the church choir, and we had several things in common. 
They were married at the time and our spouses had three children. We also shared a 
passion for music and sports. Another participant and I met during our time at Wesley 
Theological Seminary (Washington, DC). We both had a passion for growing spiritually 
and we both planted new churches around the same time. I have supported their ministry 
programs in the past and felt as though this project could benefit their efforts to grow 


their membership. Another participant that I chose was associated with Converted Heart 
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CME. I chose this person because of their background in another faith-based 


organization. Their lack of being exposed to this area of ministry was oblivious and I 
believed this workshop would help in their spiritual growth. Other people associated with 
Converted Heart CME were invited and several attended. A few more would have 
participated, however, their health challenges hindered them from being involved. I did 
not wish to be the cause for elevating the strain to someone’s overall physical health. I 
foresee the opportunity beyond this doctoral program to expand the training to include 


those who were unable to participate. 


Table 1. 
Gender Members Non- Age Range | Education Year in 
(CME) Member (Highest Church 
level) 
Males 1 3 45-70 D’Min 30+ 
Females 4 2 52-70 Master’s 45+ 
degree 


I did not have youth (twelve to seventeen) or young adults (eighteen to twenty) as 
part of this project. Due to our lack of evangelizing within our community, this age group 
is missing in our church. Some youth and young adults have visited the church in the past 
during special programs such as church anniversaries or participated in outreach efforts. 
It is not unusual in most CME churches to have a lack of youth or young adult 


participation. They often grow up in the church, go off to college and upon graduation, 
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they do not return. It has always been my belief that if grandparents or parents do not 


actively bring their children to church, then this age group lacks overall participation. 
This points to the need for evangelism and why it is critical in the church. 

Another trend seen in this area was number of females compared to the number of 
males. This is certainly a major makeup of the CME Church. Females outnumber males 
in most CME churches around the country. The reason for this varies but an examination 
of this fact can perhaps be attributed to a pastor. For example, is the pastor a male or 
female, single or married, or young or older. Since Converted Heart CME is only eight 
years old and have never had another pastor, the congregation has been built on a 
whoever will come and serve mentality. Most new congregations like Converted Heart 
CME will embrace anyone who exhibits a heart to grow through the challenges of a new 
church plant. I have experience meeting some great people, but a small church does not 
always give a new person much flexibility. At each step of the way, I have learned to be 
flexible, while maintaining my passion and drive to grow the church. 

The delivery of the workshop was done through the Zoom application. All the 
participants had become acquainted with Zoom as a meeting platform. I selected a Zoom 
meeting ID that stayed consistent throughout the six-week workshop. This eliminated the 
need for the participants to remember a new log in ID each week. Once the Zoom 
meeting ID was established, I emailed all the participants in preparation of our first 
workshop. I also provided the participants with the six-week workshop schedule. Another 
insight to share was that we did not own a building. Converted Heart CME over the last 
eight years have operated through renting space or utilizing my home. Renting space was 


not possible for us during the COVID-19 pandemic. 
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Workshop Schedule 


Week One: September 17, 2023- Effective Evangelism for Today's World 

Fifteen minutes - Opening Prayer, welcome, complete consent form. 

Twenty minutes — Overview, directions, instructions of the agenda, forms and 
introduction of members. 

Fifteen minutes - Review the context and discuss the history of evangelism. 

Fifteen minutes - Complete both the confidential form and preliminary questionnaire 
survey. 


Ten minutes - Wrap up and closing prayer. 


Week Two: September 24, 2023-Effective Evangelism for Today's World 
Fifteen minutes - Opening Prayer, recap from previous meeting. 

Ten minutes - Provide journals for note taking and completed exercises. 
Twenty minutes - Discuss why evangelism is viewed as a "bad word." 
Twenty minutes - Conduct brief journal entries and responses. 


Ten minutes - Wrap up and closing prayer. 


Week Three: October I, 2023- Effective Evangelism for Today's World 

Fifteen minutes - Opening Prayer, recap from previous meeting. 

Twenty-five minutes - Listen to individual experiences on evangelism. Discuss the 
development of transformative learning. 


Fifteen minutes - Review behaviors and traits surrounding evangelism. 
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Ten minutes - Administer participants’ conduct confidential questionnaire. 


Ten minutes - Wrap up and closing prayer. 


Week Four: October 8, 2023- Effective Evangelism for Today's World 

Ten minutes - Opening Prayer, recap from previous meeting. 

Forty-five minutes - Role play in learning the do's and don'ts of evangelism. Guest 
Presenter: Dr. R. Larry Moyer 

Ten minutes - Questions and Answer. 


Ten minutes - Wrap up and closing prayer. 


Week Five: October 15, 2023-Effective Evangelism for Today's World 
Ten minutes - Opening Prayer, recap from previous meeting. 

Forty-five minutes - Discussion on evangelism during a global pandemic 
Ten minutes - Questions and Answers. 


Ten minutes - Wrap up and closing prayer. 


Week Six: October 22, 2023- Effective Evangelism for Today's World 

Ten minutes - Opening Prayer, recap from previous meeting 

Fifteen minutes - Call to Action/Administer questionnaire and transformative learning 
assessment. 

Fifteen minutes - Debriefing to solicit verbal feedback on future training/development 
sessions. 


Fifteen minutes - Special Thanks, rewarding of Certificate of Completion. 
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Ten minutes - Question and Answers. 
Ten minutes - Wrap-up and closing prayer. 
The workshop agenda was well thought out and ensured the best use of time for 


discussing the topic and overall review of the presentations. 


Implementation 

The name of the workshop was “The Art of Sharing the Gospel.” This was not the 
name of the doctoral project, but it was a name that speaks to the need to develop an art 
form of sharing the gospel. The six-week workshop started on Sunday, September 17, 
2023, and finished on October 22, 2023, via virtual Zoom platform. Each workshop 
started on Sunday afternoon at 4:00 p.m. and ran for an approximate total time of one 
hour and a half. The participants were sent their Zoom meeting IDs two weeks prior to 
the start of the workshop. The workshop format consisted of the opening prayer, video 
presentations, group discussions, short quizzes, final wrap up, and prayer. All participants 
that agreed to take part in the workshop was present. Each was told to have a pen and 


their journals for taking notes from the videos shown and the open discussions. 


Workshop Session One — September 17, 2023 

I started with prayer and invited the participants to join me. I introduced the 
reason for the workshop and entertained questions related to their consent form. Many 
participants returned their consent forms earlier, but others did not have a scanner or fax 
capabilities to return the document. Since one participant lived within ten minutes from 


my home, I traveled to pick up their consent form. I also traveled to pick up another 
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consent form from a participant who was traveling near my home. We met a neutral 
location that we had agreed upon the previous day. 

I spent some intentional time sharing my thought on evangelism and why it was 
so important to the Kingdom of God. I wanted everyone to hear each other’s story and 
share their experience. This approach opened the doors for later conversations as we went 
deeper into our anxieties, fears, and the things that hinder evangelism from taking place 
in our ministry settings. One participant shared that they had always feared evangelizing 
and believed the workshop would help them overcome those fears. I prepared the 
participants by informing them that much of the learning would occur through the video 
presentation. 

After each participant shared their knowledge and experience of evangelism, I 
asked each person to ponder over the question of, “what is evangelism?” Moreover, what 
is evangelism and what role did the participant play in pointing souls to Jesus. I reminded 
the participants that the devices they used to join in workshop should remain on during 


the sessions. 


Workshop Session Two — September 24, 2023 

I started session two with prayer and afterwards invited others to share any 
questions or comments stemming from the previous session. I took the participants 
through an evangelism video session that lasted twenty minutes. The video was entitled, 
“Perspective of Evangelism.” In this video, the idea was to help the participants 


understand their role around evangelism. For example, there were three characters 
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involved in evangelism. The video discussed the role of the non-believer, believer, and 
God. 

We heard how all of us have non-believers in our families or in our places of 
work. We must learn how to approach a non-believer. Converted Heart CME context 
resides in a community where there is a large population of homeless people. In fact, a 
shelter called Progress Place feeds several hundred people daily and houses upwards to 
seventy-five persons nightly. Many of these individuals are non-believers and have no 
church home. We then viewed the role of the believer and what should occur or what 
should not occur when sharing the Gospel of Jesus. This was insightful to several 
participants because of how they understood evangelism previously. Finally, the video 
discussed the role of God and how God is seen as we work through the process. It is God 
that does the drawing of people to him. Evangelism works because of the involvement of 
God. Several scriptural references were made during this workshop. The scripture that set 
the tone of the workshop was found in John 4:35-38: 

Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh harvest? Behold, I say 

unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; for they are white already to 

harvest. And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal: 
that both he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together. And herein is 

that saying true, One soweth, and another reapeth. I sent you to reap that whereon 
ye bestowed no labour: other men laboured, and ye are entered into their labours. 

Developing leaders to evangelize is critical and it also speaks to the lack of 
harvesters in the field. This was a direct affirming reflection of where the church finds 
itself. I walked the participants through a short quiz that tested their knowledge of some 


key thoughts from the video. They were to match the comment with the appropriate 


scripture. 
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2Corinthians 4:3-4 ie Titus 3:3 H i Mark 6:34 


Ephesians 2:1-2 i 1 Corinthians 2:14 


Deceived serving Spiritually 
the world undiscerning 


Lost-sheep witho om E 
a Shepherd lee Blinded & Ve 


Ti 


The participants not only learned principles of how to evangelize, they also were able to 
add scripture to those they would potentially engage on the street while sharing the 


gospel. The participants were able to correctly match the following: 


Table 3. 


Blinded & Veiled ’ Deceived serving v Lost-sheep without 
j the world a Shepherd 


2Corinthians 4:3-4 Titus 3:3 4 Mark 6:34 


Dead Saran Spiritually 
undiscerning 


Ephesians 2:1-2 1Corinthians 2:14 <= 


I concluded this session with discussion surrounding what God does and how we can 
overstep the boundaries if we do not allow God to do his part in evangelism. We 


discussed how God do the following and tied it to scripture: 
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Table 4. 


Pursuing Giving Drawing 


1 Timothy 2:3-4 1 Corinthians 3:6 


Convicting <I. Sending 


John 16:8 es = Matthew 28:18-19 


This was eye opening to several of the participants because they had been taught that the 
work of evangelism is solely the responsibility of the pastor or clergy. I was pleased with 
the results of the first workshop. Additionally, I was excited with the level of 
participation and the responses from the open discussion. I expected the participants 
would learn something new that they had not experienced. My expectations were met. 
After our discussion, I solicited comments or questions and closed the session with a 


word of prayer. 


Workshop Session Three — October 1, 2023 

This session started like the previous workshop. I opened in prayer and asked the 
participants to review their journal entries from the previous week. There were two 
participants who texted me earlier of a ministry commitment that would cause them to 
miss the workshop. This week we focused our attention on the “Message of Evangelism.” 
Prior to showing the video, I listened to the experiences the participants had related to 
evangelism and the root cause of why people shy away from sharing the gospel. I 
mentioned that we should remember that we are partners with God in the evangelism 
process. I explained that we are to never carry the duties of sharing the gospel single- 


handedly. The Apostle Paul gave an illustration of this when he spoke of how we are part 
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of the body. In 1 Corinthians 12:12, Paul writes, “For as the body is one, and all the 


members of that one body, being many, are one body: so also is Christ. For by one Spirit 
are we all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond 
or free; and have been all made to drink into one Spirit.” 

During the session on the Message of Evangelism, the main question we 
addressed was, “How do we share the gospel clearly if we do not know what gospel is?” 
The general idea discussed from this session was that the gospel is not clearly explained 
to the non-believer. I have discovered that some well-meaning Christians do not explain 
the scripture accurately to win people to Christ. After discussing the evangelism in this 
session, the participants came away the following conclusions: 

e The gospel by which we are saved is that Christ died for our sins and rose from 
the dead. 
e Saving faith involves: Knowledge of who Christ is. 
e Acceptance of His person and word. 
e Trust in Christ alone to save. 
e Avoid phrases that cloud the issue of salvation; don’t confuse what God has made 
so clear. 
We ended this session with an excitement of learning new concepts and information, that 
brought clarity, and will further shape our ideas of the gospel. One participant asked to be 
excused from the next workshop. They had a funeral to attend out of town. I prayed for 


travel mercies for this participant and comfort and strength for their loss. 
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Workshop Session Four — October 8, 2023 


We returned to this session with eagerness to obtain more information related to 
evangelism. What seem to work well was when I gave opportunities to share the previous 
week’s training. I have discovered that some within the group may be hesitant in 
expressing their thoughts. We watched the video training on “The Presentation.” In this 
session, the presenter discussed one of the main methods for sharing the gospel. The 
method is known as the “Bad New, Good News Method.” What the participants learned 
from the session was that we should start with presenting the bad news first to the person 
we engage. Illustration number one highlighted that we are all sinners. There is no level 
of sin. We have rebelled against God and are seen as sinners. Within this illustration, the 
participants had a chance to learn the concept of the rock. As illustrated, each of us have 
a rock and we can throw the rock to the moon, but the reality was that neither of us can 
hit the moon. Therefore, the scripture that best supported using this method for Romans 


3:23, which says, “For all have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 


Table 5. 
Illustration 
Bad News #1 We Are All 
Sinners 
Bad News #2 The Penalty For Sane pee 


Sin Is Death 
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To demonstrate a balance the “Bad News, Good News Method,” the participates 


learned how to incorporate the good news in sharing the gospel. In this analysis, the 
participate learned the good news of Christ dying for our sins. The illustration was if you 
had cancer and someone took your cancer and placed it upon themselves, you would in 
turn live and the other person die. Christ Jesus performed this task by taking our sins and 
dying in our place. The scripture the participants learned was Romans 5:8, which says: 
“But God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 


for us.” 


Table 6. 


Point Illustration Verse 


Cancer 
Christ Died 


See Romans 5:8 


Good News #1 


You Can Be 
Good News #2 Saved Through Ephesians 2:8-9 
Faith In Christ 


After the video presentation, we engaged in a group discussion related to the 
video we had reviewed. The method of “Bad News Good News” had struck a passionate 
chord with the participants. It was clear that this method was a new way of thinking about 
sharing the gospel. In the past, many of the participants stated that people they met only 
shared the good news. Or hearing comments that said, if they repent from their sins, the 
Lord will forgive them. This is true that God will forgive when we repent. However, in 
winning a sinner over to Christ Jesus, they must first understand their condition as sinful 


and separated from God. It was clear that some of the participants struggled with this 
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concept. I encouraged the dialogue so that the participant would leave the workshop in a 
good place. We concluded session four with prayer for our country, the community, and 


the church. 


Workshop Session Five — October 15, 2023 

Thus far, the participants were learning new concepts, participating in weekly 
quizzes, and having a lively discussion after each video presentation. I opened the session 
with prayer and asked for feedback from the previous week. We immediately prepared 
for to watch the final video presentation. At the heart of this video was one of the main 
hindrances that has kept people from sharing the gospel and that is fear. The title of the 
final video was “Overcoming Fear.” The participants learned that they must be bold in 
delivering the gospel. The encouragement of the video presenter was that God desired to 
use us for the work of evangelism. The participants learned several things during this 
session. They learned they are approved by God. They have been entrusted with the 
gospel. They desire to please God and not men. 

The participants took a final examination based on the contents of the video 
presentation. As a class, everyone passed the examination, and a certificate was printed 
for the participants to review. My professional associate participated in the six-week 
workshop and presented a question for the participants. The question was powerful and 
left the participants unsure of how to address the matter. The question was, “How do we 
ensure a person who profess Christ and attend church that they are saved?” The 
professional associate said they asked this question because it was their reality that they 


face on Sundays. People who attend church regularly and engage in spiritual disciplines 
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of prayer, Bible study still struggle in believing that they are saved. This became our 


topic of discussion as we concluded this session. 


Workshop Session Six — October 22, 2023 

I started this session with a word of prayer. One participant was unable to make 
this last session. I spent this time reviewing each video presentation and extending a call- 
to-action response. In other words, now that we have learned new concepts and methods 
for evangelizing, what was your response to share the gospel? I reminded everyone that 
we were not called to converted people but called to have a conversation concerning our 
faith with someone. 

I discussed the post-survey questions, and several people were interested in this 
group coming back together go to the next level of learning. Implementing this workshop 
proved to be beneficial to everyone. Everyone had moments to share comments, 
thoughts, and ideas related to what they learned. I concluded the session with words of 


gratitude and thanks. 


Summary of Learning 
We started the workshop with several participants having no substantial 
experience in evangelizing. We completed the workshop with everyone’s contributions 
and ideas of how they would engage in the practice of evangelizing. The element of fear 
was overwhelming to many of the participants but after hearing that it is important to 


know the right way to evangelize as opposed to the wrong way, this opened the door to 
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test the theory. Converted Heart CME was now equipped with tools and methods that 


would serve the church and the community well. 


Table 7. 
Participants Understand the definition | Have no understanding of 
of evangelism prior to the evangelism prior to the 
workshop workshop 
Female 1 Yes 
Female 2 Yes 
Female 3 Yes 
Female 4 Yes 
Male 5 Yes 
Male 6 Yes 
Female 7 Yes 
Female 8 Yes 
Male 9 Yes 
Male 10 Yes 


All the participants had a cursory knowledge of evangelism. A review of some 


responses suggested to me that more training is needed. For example, one participant 


believed that evangelism should only occur when a person is comfortable doing it. 


Scripturally, God commanded us to become comfortable first before having the 


conversation. This participant struggled through the workshop and that speaks to a group 


of individuals who do not see evangelism as a vital ministry in the church. 
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What I learned through this workshop is that there will always be a segment of 


individuals who have a strong hunger in this ministry of evangelism. I was encouraged 
that after the workshop, several people felt that the group should reconvene and test the 
“Bad News/Good News Method” in the community. So, my hypothesis addressed the 
development and training of ministry leaders, and how they would then be able to 
evangelism within small groups. The workshop proved to be effective. During the six- 
week workshop, one participant shared that they were at the funeral of a loved one. At the 
funeral, the participant was presented with an opportunity to share Christ with a young 
relative of their family. The young adult was saddened of the passing of the loved one 
and the participant remembered the workshop discussions and used that opportunity to be 


bold and share Christ Jesus. 


Analysis of Journal Entries - Journal Entry Number One 

I mentioned earlier in this report that I did not wish to restrict the participants 
from being creative and openly sharing their thoughts of the workshop. It was my desire 
for the participants to have ownership over their comments on any of the topics we 
discussed. One participant acknowledged that people who have been in the church for 
years still struggle to share the gospel. They wrote “It was interesting to find that many 
even seasoned Christian struggle with confidence in evangelizing. However, we can build 
our confidence by evangelizing those in our family, our friends, and co-workers. We 
must consider techniques that are palatable to the person being evangelized.” 

This participant noticed something that I also believe is at the core of non- 


evangelistic movements in the church and that is, the lack of confidence. It is already 
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difficult enough to share to a stranger and to some degree, even family members, who we 
know are not saved. Perhaps a better response would be that we are not in relationship 
with Jesus. Yes, fear is at the top of the list of factors that paralyzes people from sharing 
the gospel, but a lack of confidence on the subject and the person’s ability to guide 
someone through scripture is critical. While discussing the “Bad News/Good News 
Method,” this same participant wrote, “Often, I have approached evangelism in the past 
with just the hell and brimstone message, but this strategy has good news ending and is 
more inviting.” What we must gather from our encounters with people, is ensuring that 
what we say is inviting to draw them closer to wanting to hear more. A final comment 
from this participant pointed to the fear that overcomes us. They explained that: 
Being concerned about evangelizing is normal. As we prepare ourselves with 
some scriptures, the right attitude and perhaps starting out in small groups, we can 
overcome the unspoken fear of evangelizing. Many Christians will not admit to 
having fear of evangelizing that may be as a result of not being properly prepared 
with the word of God, or maybe their life is not as squeaky clean and there is a 
conviction that has not been reconciled. I like when Rev. Kim shared that some 
persons, they were evangelizing actually accepted Christ because they had 
watched the way she interacted and treated the believers and non-believers the 
same. She embraced them with the love of Christ. In overcoming fear, we have to 
see ourselves as we once were and are — sinners saved by grace. 
Converted Heart CME will need to approach evangelism with the right attitude. 


Developing leader through small groups will build confidence, character, and conviction 


that the message of Jesus is important for any season of life. 


Journal Entry Number Two 
This participant saw value in the workshop to the point of sharing it with another 
church, which also inspired them to go further. In discussing how the workshop changed 


their opinion on evangelism, their comments were: 
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The workshop gave me the courage and skills to evangelize within my church, 

family, and community. I was even able to introduce the first lesson to my church 

and they absolutely loved it. We are now planning to continue to series as a 

church body as we relook and redesign our evangelism ministry. 

This is more evidence that addresses the hunger that churches have for 
evangelism. However, people generally wait for someone else to take the lead. Some 
churches have worn out the same people, doing the same thing for so many years that 
they are not quick to run to something new and exciting. Often, people must be shown the 
way through workshops, conferences, and other platforms before they will commit to a 


ministry. This participant spoke of the immediate impact of the workshop. The 


presentation I prepared will now be used for another congregation. 


Journal Entry Number Three 

One final comment from a participant, reflected upon the timing of God. God is a 
God of order, and his timing is always perfect. In evangelism, we may have an encounter, 
which could be God’s timing to engage with this person. However, they can still decide if 
the message of the gospel is for them or not. This participant shared from their journal 
that “God’s timetable is not yours. Use God’s discernment and share the Gospel to make 


disciples.” 


Conclusion 
Where Do We Go From Here? 
This project will continue beyond my doctoral work at United Theological 
Seminary. I will seek out churches that are interested in sharing the Gospel of Jesus 


Christ. Develop a framework that would be unique to individual congregations. The 
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objective will be to show as many people as possible I meet to know that I am the hands 
and feet of Christ. My words matter. My actions matter. My goal each day is to make 
God known. I wear that statement on my wrist daily as a reminder of who I am and my 
mission throughout the day. I will continue to teach Converted Heart CME the value of 
knowing Jesus Christ personally and further develop new people to share Jesus. The 
video presentation highlighted that we must have the right attitude for this work of 


ministry. 


What Are My Dreams For This ministry? 

I have always said that I am available to the Lord. However, my dream will be to 
write an educational book on this subject matter. Too many churches are behind in 
developing ministry leaders to share the gospel. There is need to start at the top with the 
pastor or clergy. If I am able, I will seek to have those conversations with pastors whose 
heart is drawn towards the people. I started another book of my church planting 
experience from the viewpoint of God’s call of Abram. Joseph was a dreamer, who was 
hated by his brothers. The dreams I have this ministry may not get me into certain doors 
because of how people may feel about who I am and what I stand for. However, as long 


as my dreams align up with God’s plan for my life, the dream will be fulfilled. 


Will I Plan To Do This Workshop Again? 
It is my desire to do this workshop as much as possible, to whomever wishes to 
implement an evangelism department in their church. I believe you always learn ways of 


teaching and adjusting to the shift in culture. COVID-19 caused a major shift in how we 
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do ministry and everything else. Nevertheless, what did not shift, or change was the God 
we serve. Like COVID-19, we entered a known environment and figured out what was 
safe and what was unsafe. I see evangelism in the same way. We will enter safe 
conversations, where people have a heart to hear more of the gospel. We will also find 
ourselves in unsafe environment attempting to share the gospel. The following 
represented the questions the participants answered. The first five questions were 
approved by the Internal Review Board; however, I believed additional questions would 


add more data for testing my hypothesis. 


APPENDIX A 
PRE-SURVEY QUESTIONS 
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8. 


9. 


ews 


PRE-SURVEY QUESTIONS 


What is your definition of evangelism? 

Have you ever engaged in the practice and implementation of evangelism? 

Do you have any experience with evangelizing individually and/or with a team? 
How do you see evangelism before the global pandemic and after the pandemic? 
Do you believe the practice of evangelism is everyone’s responsibility or only for 
people in a clergy position? 

What are the dangers of evangelizing in the community? 

Are you afraid to evangelize? 

What friendships have you developed because of evangelizing? 


Do you have a conversion story that you can share? 


10. Should we be responsible for defending what we believe? 


APPENDIX B 


POST-SURVEY QUESTIONS 
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POST-SURVEY QUESTIONS 

. Did you find the workshop engaging? 

. How did this workshop change your opinion on evangelizing in your community? 
. What areas in your understanding of evangelism were strengthened as a result of 
your participation? 

. Do you have confidence in using the “Bad News/Good News Method?” 

. How will you apply this method or other types of evangelism methods? 

. What made this subject matter most challenging for you? 

. Have you engaged in sharing the Gospel with someone within the last six 
months? 

. Now that you have participated in this workshop, what would keep you from 


sharing the Gospel? 


APPENDIX C 


GROUP DISCUSSIONS QUESTIONS 
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GROUP DISCUSSIONS QUESTIONS 


. What is the gift of evangelism? 

. Why do you miss the opportunities to share the Good News of Christ? 
. What are your thought concerning evangelism as a “Bad Word?” 

. When should we abandon the opportunity to evangelize to others? 


. How do we address regular church members who are not sure if they are saved? 


APPENDIX D 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR EVANGELISM WORKSHOP 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR EVANGELISM WORKSHOP 


EVANGELISNI 101 
The Art of Sharing the Gospel 


You are invited to participate in a 


ies six (6) week workshop sponsored by Converted Heart CME Church. ES 


The workshop will be each Thursday, starting September 14, 2023 @ 
8:00pm 
For mote information, please contact Rev. Darryl A. Burton @ 
(240) 360-0977 


APPEENDIX E 


CERTIFICATION OF COMPLETION 
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CERTIFICATION OF COMPLETION 


This Certificate Acknowledges That 


DARRYL A. BURTON SR. 


Completed ACT! Evangelism Training 
11/30/2023 


“Go therefore and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” 
Matthew 28:19 


ACT! Train... Pray... Share! 


eVANG) 2a 


David Souther 
President 


R. Larry Moyer 


Founder & CEO 
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